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CHAPTER I. 

THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY TYPE. 

O designate a feminine type in 
which beauty, " eluding the des- 
potism of line," depends upon 
the incessant play of expression, the in- 
tense, changeable animation of the physi- 
ognomy, we usually say: an eighteenth 
century t3^e. And, in fact, this type is to ' 
be met with in the definitive form of the 
masterpiece, in the works of La Rosalba, 
Watteau, Latour, Fragonard, and others.^ 
It appears there as a vivid expression of life \ 
in its freest, most gracious, and most capri- 
cious aspect contrasted with the lifeless 
gravity, the paralyzing regularity, of the art 
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2 BEAUTIFUL WOMEN IN ART. 

of the grand Steele. With careless audacity, 
the pretty Dame au Singe Noir^ the Isabel- 
las and the Fracischines of the Comedie 
italienney Camargo, Fel, Favart, and Pom- 
padour, direct the ironical smiles of their 
red lips and the mocking glances of their 
humid eyes against the Irises and Phebes 
of De Troy and the academic and puflfed- 
up divinities of the Olympias and para- 
dises of Coypel and Mignard. And yet, 
this very charming type which seems to 
have been created by nature itself in the 
image of the existing epoch and. its social 
conditions, and which artists providentially 
endowed with the most subtle gifts of ob- 
servation have succeeded in immortalizing, 
did not reign in absolute sovereignty dur- 
ing the entire century. 

The French woman of the eighteenth 
century did not find her highest and most 
synthetic expression in the pastels of La- 
tour and the red chalk drawings of Wat- 
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teau. Let us say, rather, the woman of 
the reign of Louis XV. to define this very 
French type, which was fixed in perpetuity 
by the most national of the artists of the 
age, a pre-eminently expressive type, caught 
to the very life and historically placed, as 
the charming symbol of an entire epoch, 
and the revolutionary formula of an en- 
tirely new art, between the " mythological 
masquerades " of the Regency and the 
rather inane sentimentalism of Greuze. 
For, long after the death of the great 
king, and while Philippe d'Orleans pre- 
sided over the destinies of France, with 
Abbe Dubois and Mme. de Tencin,^ the 

^ Since the name of Mme. de Tencin comes under our 
notice here, we will give a short biography of this cele- 
brated adventuress. She was successively the mistress 
of the English diplomat Matthew Prior, of D*Argenson, 
of the Regent, of Cardinal Dribon, — descending thus 
from the master to the valet, according to the expression 
of Saint-Simon, — then of the Chevalier Destouche, by 
whom she had a child, who became d'Alembert. This 
noted woman was bom at Grenoble in 1685, and died in 
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rage for the m3rthological and allegorical 
portrait was as great as at the epoch of the 

Paris in 1749. ^^^ "^^^ ^^^ sister of the famous Cardinal 
Pierre Guerin de Tencin, Archbishop of Lyons, and the 
daughter of a president of the parliament. When barely 
twenty years of age, carried away by a sudden access of 
Catholic fervor, she took the veil. Soon afterwards, 
however, her brother, the Cardinal, obtained her secular- 
ization, and himself presented her at the court of Louis 
XIV., where her beauty and still more her wit brought 
her into immediate notice. When the Regency was es* 
tablished, she was already celebrated, but her gallantries 
excited the distrust of the Due d'Orl^ans, with whom 
she desired to play the r61e afterwards played by Mme. 
de Pompadour and Mme. Dubarry near Louis XV. 

Besides being an intriguing courtesan, Mme. de 
Tencin was a woman of much mental ability, and she 
left some interesting works on her time, written doubtless 
with the collaboration of her nephews, de Veyle and 
d'Argental. The most curious of these, a sort of auto- 
biography, is entitled Les Malheurs de P Amour (1747, 
2 vols.). 

** She is a woman little deserving of respect," wrote 
Sainte-Beuve, " and some of her acts even border upon 
crime, and yet on meeting her one is fascinated by her 
kind and benevolent manners.'* 

During the last years of her life she labored so hard 
to have her scandalous past forgotten that she was cited 
as a model of affability and goodness. On leaving her 
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Olympian Renaissance, of which Le Brun 
was the splendid organizer. 

We quote here an animated and author- 
itative page bearing on this interesting 
subject, taken from the book of M. Ma- 
rius Vachon : " In the first part of the eigh- 
teenth century, during the Regency and 
the beginning of the reign of Louis XV., 
portraiture was a veritable mythological 
masquerade. All the ladies of the Opera 
and the Cotnidie tialtenne^ who set the 
fashion to the court and the city by their 
display of luxur}% flocked to the studio 
of Raoux. Mile. Jousnet desired to be 
represented as the Diana of Iphigenia; 
Mile. Quinault posed as Amphitrite in 

house on one occasion with Abb^ Trublit, Chamfort 
rapturottsly praised her amiability and condescension. 
^ What a good woman ! '' he exclaimed. 

" Yes,'* replied the Abb^ ; " if she wanted to poison 
you, she would doubtless choose the mildest drug." On 
looking at the portrait of this ** unfrocked nun," as she 
was termed by the Duchesse de Noailles, it is difficult to 
share the confiding opinion of Chamfort. 
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her chariot, drawn by sea-horses; Mile. 
Prevost as a priestess of Bacchus, gar- 
landed with vine-branches; Mile. Sylvia 
wore the buskins of Thalia; and Mile. 
Carton chose the costume of a naiad, 
which gave her the opportunity of dis- 
playing herself in almost entire nudity, 
thus delighting herself and also her in- 
numerable admirers." 

Antoine Coypel represented Adrienne 
Lecouvreur as Cornelia, holding an urn 
containing the ashes of Pompey, and 
Aved portrayed Catherine de Sienne as 
Dido, baring her bleeding bosom to the 
gaze of the public. Marquises, duchesses, 
wives of financiers and professional men 
disputed with actresses and dancers for a 
place in this macaronic Olympia. 

Vanloo painted the Marquise de Sa- 
bran, the Regent's favorite, as Venus of 
Amathus, dressed in a simple Grecian 
tunic, one shoulder and breast entirely 



-Adrienne Lecouvreur. 
Louvre, Puis. 
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bare, caressing with both hands a dove 
resting on a cushion. Mme. Boucher, 
wife of the king's secretary, was painted 
by Raoux as a vestal virgin, placing a 
burning brand upon an altar. It is need- 
less to state that the expression of the 
face of this portrait is little in harmony 
with the solemnity of the function being 
performed. 

Later this fashion spread to the royal 
family itself. In the Salon of 1743, the 
spectator could admire Mile, de Clermont, 
a royal princess, as a sultana emerging 
from the bath, served by slaves. Nattier 
represented the daughters of Louis XV. 
as the Elements. The Duchess of Parma, 
Louise Elisabeth of France, whom her 
father nicknamed Graille, and who had 
a snub nose and a long, pointed chin, 
personified the Earth, her bare elbow rest- 
ing on a sphere and her hand buried 
in a basket of flowers. The symbol of 
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Fire fell to Mme. Henriette, in spite 
of her quiet refinement; she was repre- 
sented carelessly leaning against an altar, 
one hand resting on a large decorated 
volume. 

Mme. Adelaide chose Air, and was rep- 
resented being drawn through the sky by 
a peacock. Mme. Victoire posed as 
Water, a naiad bending over an urn, 
beside a clump of reeds. 

The same artist painted Mile, de Beau- 
jolais as Diana, and Mme. de Chiteauroux 
as Minerva, buckling the shield of her 
young brother, the Comte de Brionne.* 

For so many complimentary services 
and kind intentions. Nattier was rewarded 
by the high-sounding title of painter of 
beauty and the pupil of the Graces. So 
as to live up to the title, he gave to all the 
feminine personages of his pictures the 
elegant coi£Fures, the fastidious toilets, 

1 This picture is in the Lacaze Galleiy. 
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and the voluptuous aspect of his por- 
traits.* 

The excessive infatuation of the ladies 
of the imperial court for the artist is 
thus explained by Casanova : " When he 
painted the portrait of a plain woman, 
he made the resemblance perfect, and yet, 
those who saw only the portrait thought 
the subject beautiful, although the most 
minute examination did not reveal any 
infidelity in the portrayal ; something im- 
perceptible gave to the whole a real and 
indefinable beauty." 

When one remembers that from 1737 
to 1763, Nattier exposed portraits reg- 

^ Moreover, the Idng, whose daughters posed with un- 
covered breast and '* limbs barely concealed by reeds," 
professed openly that it was a crime of l^se-majest^ to 
clothe nature too much. In this he only conformed to 
the doctrines of the Regent, who had had himself painted 
by Santerre as Adam beside Mme. de Parab^re, looking 
very graceful in the character of our primitive mother, 
clothed only in her long hair. This picture is in the Im- 
perial Palace in Vienna. 
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ularly at every salon, especially portraits 
of women, we are no longer surprised at 
the very considerable number of portraits 
attributed to him at the present time, most 
of which are very mediocre specimens of 
a facile and conventional art For al- 
though the artist, while painting Mme. 
de Chateauroux as Dawn, Mme. de Fla- 
vacourt as Silence, Mile, de Beaujolais 
as Diana, and the daughters of the king 
as the Elements, strove to merit his high 
favors by conscientious artistic efforts, 
based upon close observation, he aban- 
doned himself too willingly to his de- 
plorable facility when models of lesser 
rank posed before him. 

Hence the monotonous uniformity of 
the most of his plump, rouged faces, which 
seem to bear the trade-mark of a picture- 
factory, rather than the stamp of original- 
ity. In nearly all of them respect for 
individuality is sacrificed to the fanciful 
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conception, and, with the exception of a 
few types of imperious beauty, which as a 
whole represent the feminine type of the 
Regency and the first part of the reign of 
Louis XV., his portraits of women remind 
one too much of a collection of pretty 
dolls with painted cheeks, large, staring 
eyes, lips slightly apart, who, ill at ease in 
their long embroidered corsages and their 
flowered brocades, seem ready to bow at a 
given signal, or by the means of some 
mechanical contrivance to draw their bows 
over their violins and their violoncellos. 

The astonishing freshness of the faces 
of Nattier's women is only the very faith- 
ful reflection of an artificial reality. The 
model was herself a living painting. The 
great consideration was to wear rouge, 
"but rouge which meant something." 

We quote the following extract from 
the work by the Goncourts on The Woman 
of the Eighteenth Century^ which our fair 
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readers will doubtless read again with 
great pleasure. " It is necessary," say the 
authors, correctly informed on the subject 
by Bachaumont, Mercier, and Mme. du 
Defifand, " for the rouge to announce the 
station of the persons who wear it; the 
rouge of the lady of quality is not the rouge 
of the court lady ; the rouge of the dour- 
geoise is neither the rouge of the lady of 
quality nor of the court lady ; it is only a 
suspicion of red, a barely perceptible flush. 
At Versailles, on the contrary, the prin- 
cesses wear it in quantities, and they exact 
that the rouge of women presented shall 
be, on the day of presentation, more ac- 
centuated than usual. 

" In spite of all, the brilliant rouge of the 
Regency reddened the cheeks of Nattier*s 
women, and, dying out under Louis XV., 
showed itself only on the cheeks of ac- 
tresses, where it formed that glowing, con- 
spicuous spot which Boquet never failed 
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to indicate in all his drawings of operatic 
costumes. 

" Under the Regency, however, its use 
was universal, and its cost enormous. 
It was the object of [ such competition 
that, in 1780, a company offered five 
millions cash for the privilege of selling 
a rouge superior in quality to any hitherto 
known." 

The Goncourts, who should be consulted 
whenever one wishes to know of the woman 
of the eighteenth century, have charmingly 
defined the feminine type of the Regency 
as she appears in the paintings of the 
epoch. "Select her at hazard in that 
Olympia of princesses, the brazen advance- 
guard of the age of Louis XV., borne along 
on the clouds of a mythological triumph, 
the paw of a Nemean lion on her throat, 
or the cup of Hebe in her hand, she is 
always the same : she has a low, narrow, 
haughty brow; the hardness of the eye- 
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brows, which are thick and long, adds to 
the hardness of the eyes with their wide- 
open stare ; the glance, unsof tened by the 
lashes, mingles imperious effrontery with 
the dull ardor of stubborn desire. The 
nose is leonine, the mouth large and full- 
lipped, and the chin does not elongate 
the oval of the face, which is broad across 
the cheekbones. Such are the beautiful 
inhumaines of the golden age, well-fed 
beauties, whose cheeks bloom with health 
under their patches (rf bright red. 

" They do not attract ; they fascinate by 
a certain majesty of immodesty, by their 
£orce, will, and boklness. A pagan seren- 
ity holds them in superb repose; one 
would say that, satiated, they still brooded 
over love- Their bearing reminds one of 
Juno and Pasiphae; and there is in these 
illegitimate ofiFspring of fable and of the 
Regency an indefinable, heavy, antique 
grace, which recalls the comparisons of 
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Homer and Virgil, making them appear 
naturally in the speech of the time, in the 
mouth of President Renault, calling this 
one * Queen of the iEneid,' and that one 
* Cleopatra stung by the asp.' " 




CHAPTER II. 

WATTEAU AND THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 

PASTELLISTS. 

T last, Antoine Watteau came 
upon the scene, the destined 
master who, with the sharp 
point of his crayon, was to tear into shreds 
all the art of the Regency, and whose 
nervous, living personages were speedily 
to dethrone the weak and heavy divinities 
of the school of Coypel. 

Marivaux of painting, he came to chase 
the solemn heroes of the Campistrons of 
the brush from pasteboard Olympias, and 
by a marvellous prodigy of art to person- 
ify on his own account all the giddy and 
elegant frivolity of the age, while ever 
keeping his restless and melancholy soul 
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open to the purest aspirations, to the 
most penetrating suggestions of nature. 

An admirable colorist, one of the best, 
perhaps the very best endowed of the 
French school, as opulent as Rubens, 
luminous as Veronese, precise as Terburg, 
he gave a singular intensity of life to his 
personages, even in their conventional 
costumes, and in surroundings at times 
artificial. 

Far better than the Olympian person- 
ages of the grand Steele and the Regency 
do the Tircis and the Clitandres of Wat- 
teau, his Harlequins and Colombines, his 
Fridolins and Fridolines, his Pantalons 
and his Violettes, his Cocodrillos and his 
Fracischines, reveal to us, under the subtle 
fantasy of their appearance, the mysteri- 
ous causes of their eloquent mimicry and 
their lifelike expressions. 

"Watteau dropped from the skies of 
fairyland," says Paul Mantz. " A poet of 
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romantic invention, a master of elysian 
perspectives, inexhaustible creator of ca- 
prices and costumes, he brought with him 
a new ideal, gave life to a world.** ^ 

He did, indeed, give life to a world 
An uncompromising revolutionist, an ex- 
asperated modern, after having formed 
himself by contact with the art of Louis 
XIV., he broke the mould of academic 
formulas, and, indefatigably inquisitive 
concerning life, he ever looked about 
him, constantly refreshing his imagina- 
tion at the very springs of nature, carry- 
ing his acute, active observation into the 
most varied surroundings, but preferably 
into the street, the wings of the theatres, 
and scenes of social gatherings. 

It was, moreover, under the title of 
peintre des fetes galantes that he was re- 
ceived into the French Academy of Paint- 

^ Paul Mantz, Antoine WatUau^ 1892. 
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ing in 171 7, and this appellation, fully 
justified by the character of his works, 
tells plainly enough the place that woman 
occupies in them. 

The woman of Watteau dififers from 
those of Nattier, Coypel, De Troy, Van- 
loo, not only by the very familiar method 
of interpretation, but also by her aspect 
of charming impersonality. 

Portraits of women are extremely rare 
in Watteau's productions, and it was 
with a certain anxiety that the great 
artist accepted the charge of paint- 
ing the decorative figures of Spring 
(Hotel Crozat), knowing well that the 
portrayal of figures of moderate size 
was better adapted to the precision of 
his crayon, and that his brush lost some 
of its nervous force in the execution of 
large designs. 

It is, therefore, in those admirable 
canvases, V Embarqiument pour . File de 
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Cy there} L Atelier de Gersaint^ Finette, 
Conversation dans un parc^ La Cage^ Le 

"^MEmbarquement pour File de Cyihlre was the pio 
tare through which Watteau was received into the French 
Academy of Painting '(17 17). A copy of this picture, 
with slight modifications, is to be found in the Winter 
Palace at Berlin, beside the famous Atelier de Gersaint^ 
and we have noticed that the exquisite coloring of these 
two canvases has suffered no injury either from time or 
from the harmful application of varnish, as has been the 
case with some of the most important works of the 
master in the Louvre. In reference to the Atelier de 
Gersaint (one of the artist's masterpieces) we will say 
that this Gersaint, henceforth immortal, was a worthy 
picture-dealer, of a cultivated mind and an enlightened 
taste, a rather rare phenomenon, by the way. A strong 
afiEection existed between the artist and the merchant, 
and the latter left in his writings this portrait of Watteau : 

'* Watteau was of medium build and of delicate con- 
stitution. He was restless and changeable in disposi* 
tion, stubborn in will, unconventional in spirit, but 
decorous in manners, impatient, timid, cold and em- 
barrassed with strangers, discreet and reserved, kind, 
but also supercilious, critical, malicious, and satirical, 
ever discontented with himself and also with others, and 
forgiving with difficulty. He talked little, but well. He 
loved reading; it was the only amusement he sought in 
his leisure moments. Although uneducated, he was a 
sound judge of a work of merit. His disinterestedness 



Watteau.— La Finbtte. 
Louvre. Paris. 
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Menuet} and other little gems, — Vene- 
tian fetes, love scenes, rural amusements, 

was so great that he was angry with me several times for 
having given him a reasonable price, which out of gener- 
osity he refused to keep." 

We will add that Watteau, who was the son of a poor 
roof-slater, was bom in Valenciennes, October lo, 1684, 
and died in Nogent-sur-Marne in 1721. He was the 
most refined painter of the elegance and grace of his 
time, and his friendship as well as his services were 
sought by Caylus, Crozat, Julienne, and de la Roque. 
His father was so well satisfied with his own honorable 
trade that he wanted his son to follow it. Let us rejoice 
that the young man did not yield to the paternal wishes. 
The great artist died at the age of thirty-seven, in the 
zenith of his artistic development. He left only nine 
thousand livres, and a great quantity of admirable 
sketches, which he bequeathed to his friends Julienne, 
Gersaint, H^nin, and Abb^ Haranger, canon of Saint- 
Germain I'Auxerrbis. 

i These last two pictures, gems of the first water, 
belong to the National Gallery of Edinburgh, of which 
they, together with Hals's Portrait of a Woman, Rem- 
brandt's Hendrickje Sto£Fels, and Van Dyck's Lomellini 
Family, are the chief ornaments. But the work of the 
great French artist is also admirably represented in the 
English collections, as we noted during our last art trips 
to Great Britain, and it is perhaps unwise to pass a final 
judgment on the master before one has visited the won- 
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— in which one must seek for the artist's 
feminine ideal. 

And a charming creation she is, exquis- 
ite in poetic truth, in ideal realism, a type 
never before seen nor even suggested, 
which belongs to Watteau alone, which 
we may seek in vain before him and which 
died with him. For although Lancret and 
Pater, pupils of the master, were also 
honored by the Academy with the title 
peintres des fetes galanteSy and their grace- 
ful compositions are often of an agreeable 
coloring, it must be admitted that their 
feminine beauties have the appearance of 
bold Martons beside the arch beauties of 
the incomparable master. 

How deliciously Verlaine, in one of the 

derful galleries of Lord Iveagh, the Dukes of West- 
minster and Sutherland, of Baron Rothschild and others, 
in which Watteau*s art manifests itself at times in such 
a surprising manner. Very careful studies of Watteau 
and his work have been made by MM. Thor^, Paul 
Mantz, the Goncourt brothers, and by Claude Phillips 
the eminent English writer on art. 
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most delightful parts of his Feies galantes^ 
has evoked this modern type of the eigh- 
teenth century, in the vivid description of 
a contemporaneous vision I 

Pardee et peinte comme au temps des bergeries, 

Frele parmi les noeuds ^normes de nibans, 

Elle passe, sous les ramures assombries, 

Dans Faille o{i verdit la mousse des vieux bancs, 

Avec mille fagons et mOle aff^teries 

Qu'on garde d'ordinaire aux penuches ch^ries. 

Sa longue robe a queue est bleue, et Teventail 

Qu'elle froisse en ses doigts fiuets aux larges bagues, 

S'^gaie 

Blonde en somme, Le nez mignon avec la douche 
Incamative^ grease, et divine d*orgueil 
InconscienL D*ailleurs plus fine que la moucke. 

We purposely emphasize these last 
lines in which the poet has enshrined the 
woman of Watteau with consummate art, 
a type so imperiously bewitching and syn- 
thetic that it has, so to speak, imposed 
itself upon the entire eighteenth century 
as its spirituel and gracious symbol. 
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The Goncourt brothers, as well informed 
on the frivolous and merry epoch as Ba- 
chaumont himself, seem to have perfectly 
described the woman of Watteau when 
they expressed themselves as follows on 
the subject of the charming Mme. de 
Rochefort, who apparently combined the 
essential features of the great artist's fem- 
inine ideal : " Beauty is not the desire of 
this woman, whose mien is full of gesticu- 
lation, whose glance is a provocation, and 
whose walk is a flutter. Pleasure, sur- 
prise, changes of impression, as the Prince 
de Ligne says, • the thousand things which 
pass through the upper region of her face/ 
must prevent her from being a beauty, 
and give her a face that is above mere 
prettiness.^ 

Her features must express instantane- 
ously all her moods, thoughts, the ebb and 
flow of fleeting emotions, thus earning for 

^ Le prince de Ltgne, Melanges. 
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this woman of the period the title of one 
who " rains, hails, lightens, thunders, — in 
short, runs through the whole gamut of 
weather I " ^ 

" The great victory is no longer to 
please or seduce; it is, above all, to en- 
chain the attention by the expression, by 
a slight irregularity of feature, by a fresh- 
ness, piquancy, sprightliness, giddiness, by 
all that justifies admiration and love. 

" Two small eyes, set Chinese fashion, a 
turned-up nose * always on the scent for 
dainty morsels,' a pert expression, un- 
studied attire, a slenderness even to the 
degree of emaciation, characterize this 
reigning type, and give to faces an inde- 
finable expression of coquetry and archness, 
saucy youthfulness, and the mischievous- 
ness of a spoiled child."* 

1 Caraccioli, Lettres rdcriatives et morales sur les 
mceurs du Umps^ Paris, 1767. 

 Edmond et Jules de Goncourt, La Femme au XVIIL 
Hide, (librairie Cbarpentier.) 
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This type, so skilfully described and so 
characteristic of the epoch, found its mas- 
terful and precise expression in the paint- 
ings, and especially in the red chalk 
drawings, of Watteau. Still, we cannot 
say that it was exclusively imprisoned by 
the rapid and nervous strokes of the mas- 
ter's crayon. 

But we must not look for it in the social 
gatherings of Pater nor the rural gallan- 
tries of Lancret. The soubrettes and the 
coquettish shepherdesses of these decadent 
petits mattres have nothing in their licen- 
tious bearing that resembles the great 
distinction of Watteau's love-ladies. 

The feminine type of Pater and Lancret 
is as destitute of distinction as their art 
is of nobleness. But, on the other hand, 
Portail, Baudoin, Gravelot, Cochin, Saint- 
Aubin, and Moreau the younger, learned 
from the painter of the Depart pour Cy- 
tfiere^ as the latter had learned from Gillot, 
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the art of observing keenly, of analyzing 
minutely, of expressing natural grace with 
the exactness of life ; and if they have not 
repeated the delighttuWy /aunes^ue type of 
Watteau, they have, like him, expressed in 
their pictures of women, in the delicate 
form of brilliant sketches and incomparable 
vignettes, the mobile, varied, and dainty 
grace, the sprightly charm, the slenderness, 
which had succeeded the imposing and 
solemn majesty of the beauties of the be- 
ginning of the century.^ 

^ Who was Watteau's chosen model, whose features 
he portrayed so often in his pastels? No one knows. 
Here is a subject for investigation of a nature to tempt 
historians of the art of the eighteenth century. 

In his Abrigi de la vie des peintres franqais (1796), 
d'Argenville (Papillon de la Fert^ says that Watteau 
had a servant who was very beautiful, and who posed for 
him frequently. Still it is difficult to conclude from this 
scrap of information that all the beauties of the files 
galanlesj the Cydalises, the Florindes, and the Chlorises, 
*' whirling to the sound of tambourines," are only ideal- 
ized representations of a pretty Goton, garbed in moon- 
light satin. 
VOL. II.— 3 
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Without pausing here to seek out the 
inventor of pastel-painting, who certainly 
lived anterior to La Rosalba and Latour, 
and even Alexander Thiele of Erfurt, we 
may assert that this charming method of 
painting was never more in vogue and 
never had more perfect masters than in 
the eighteenth century. 

Before Latour had reached the high- 
est point of his renown, that is, in 1740, 
the Venetian, Rosa Alba Carriera^ (La 
Rosalba), had already achieved fame in the 

^ Rosa Carriera was bom in Chiozza in 1670, and died 
in Venice in 1757. Her works are numerous. Most of 
them (more than a hundred pieces) belong to the Dres- 
den Museum. The Louvre also possesses some excellent 
pastels by this celebrated artist, among others her por- 
trait and the Lady with the Monkey. 

Besides her brilliant pastels, La Rosalba left a very 
interesting account, exempt from all modesty, of her visit 
to France in 1720, on which occasion she was received 
into the Academy of Painting. This was published with 
the following title: Diario degli <z««« 1720-172 1 scriito 
da propria mano in Parigi da Rosalba Carriera dipin- 
trice famosa (Venezia, 1793). 
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art of pastel-painting. It is even said that 
it was one of her pastels that revealed his 
vocation to Latour. 

" Full of admiration," says the writer 
who is responsible for this anecdote, " he 
desired to go to Venice to propose for the 
hand of this talented pastellist, who in all 
Europe has balanced the reputation of her 
chance pupil, who ended by eclipsing her. 
Money for this trip was lacking ; had he 
possessed it, his pilgrimage would have 
been useless doubtless, for Latour was 
eighteen years old, and ' La Rosalba had 
already seen the snows of her fifty-second 
year sprinkle her black Italian hair with 
white; " ^ 

Although it is permissible to entertain 
doubts as to the sincerity of the matri- 
monial impulse of Latour, who could 
not have been ignorant of the relatively 

^ It was at this epoch that Bergmuller painted his 
beautiful portrait of La Rosalba. 
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advanced age of Rosalba, as she was re- 
ceived into the Academy of Beaux-Arts 
of Paris with great pomp in 1720, one 
can easily comprehend the enthusiasm 
created in this inborn pastellist by the 
sight of a production by the famous artist. 
This enthusiasm becomes still more com- 
prehensible when we know that the pastel 
which " revealed to him his vocation " was 
that masterpiece of freshness, brightness, 
delicacy, and grace entitled La Femme 
au Singe^ a charming figure of refinement, 
delicacy, and grace. " The delicate com- 
plexion reminds one of the whiteness of 
Saxon porcelain ; the black eyes irradiate 
the face; the nose is dainty, the mouth 
small, the neck swan-like. There are no 
decorations, no operatic adornment ; noth- 
ing except a bouquet at the corsage and 

a garland of wild flowers on the curling 
locks. 

" In it is set forth a new style of beauty 



Perronneau. — Woman with j 
Louvre, Paris. 
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which seems, with the little grimacing 
monkey she holds in her hands, to an- 
nounce the arch, bewitching charms by 
which the age was to be captivated."^ 

Thus it was in the work of a foreign 
artist that there appeared for the first 
time, perhaps, in the midst of the mytho- 
logical dames of the Regency, a femi- 
nine type which, by the vivid expressive- 
ness of the features, realized, in its most 
spirituelle delicacy, the ideal of modern 
beauty. 

Had La Rosalba's fresh, light crayons 
portrayed only this one charming face, so 
sprightly, so animated, so eighteenthrcenr 
tury-like^ the delightful painter would have 
merited a place of honor among the great 
pastellists of the age of pastels, with La- 
tour, Chardin, Perronneau, Liotard, and 
Lundberg. 

^ Edmond et Jules de Goncourt, La Femme au XVHL 
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It is safe to say that there never existed, 
in any school of art, not even in the Ger- 
man school of the sixteenth century, a 
painter of the human face and form su- 
perior to Latour/ The portraits of 
Rousseau, Voltaire, and Diderot have the 
subjective life of those of Erasmus, Thomas 
More, and Richard Southwell, and a force 
of moral expression due to an observation 
as acute as that of Holbein, and to a psy- 
chological penetration of drawing equal to 
that of the master of Augsburg. And, more- 
over, a miraculous and mysterious phe- 
nomenon, in spite of the fragility of the 
material used, in spite of the Memento homo 
quia pulvis es et in pulverem reverteris of 
Diderot, all of Latour's pastels, all that 
dusi in which lives the flower of the eigh- 
teenth century, has preserved the coloring 
of nature and lost nothing of its brilliancy. 

1 Maurice Qaentin de Latour was born in Saint- 
Quentin in 1704, and died in 1788. 
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As has been said, the witty and volatile, 
gallant and mocking eighteenth century 
lives again in the work of Latour, — 
Louis XV., Mme. de Pompadour, Mare- 
chal de Saxe, Prince de Conti, Mile. 
Camargo, Mme. Favart, Voltaire and Dide- 
rot, Jean-Jacques and Buffon, the court, 
the theatre, and the Encyclopedic. 

No artist ever possessed a deeper regard 
for truth than Latour. This did not 
prevent him, however, from possessing in 
a supreme degree the appreciation of 
social distinction. " In the works of La- 
tour," says Diderot, " we find nature with 
all its inaccuracies, even as we see them 
every day." And, in truth, the artist did 
not hesitate to make his pictures very 
faithful representations of his models, even 
when these last were the victims of the 
most malicious caprices of nature. 

One should beware, therefore, of re- 
proaching Latour, whose technical skill 
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was incomparable, for twisting the noses 
of certain of his models or for having 
placed one eye lower than the other. 

Despite the uncompromising sincerity 
which dominates all the very human work 
of the great artist, it includes many delight- 
ful portraits of women, rendered charming 
by grace and intelligence of expression 
as well as by purity of lines. In fact, La- 
tour excels in the feminine portrait, and 
the elegant and expressive force of his 
crayons is heightened by the transparency 
of the soft skin of Camargo, Fel, Sall^, 
Favart, the Marquise de Rumilles, the 
Princesse de Saxe, Mme. de Pompadour, 
and others. 

Although the physical aspect of the 
woman of the eighteenth century finds its 
very intelligent expression in the works 
of several masters of the epoch, it is in 
the works of Latour alone, so full of 
complex significance closely analyzed, that 



I-ATouR. — Study Head (pastel). 
Jacques Doucet Collection. 
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one must seek for both her moral and 
physical nature. 

One feminine figure of penetrating 
charm and supreme distinction stands out 
prominently as a masterpiece, several times 
repeated, in the long succession of queens, 
princesses, ladies of rank, and actresses 
portrayed by the great artist; it is that 
of the favorite, Mme. de Pompadour. 

He painted many portraits of her, but 
we do not know with which one of the 
attractive representations to associate the 
anecdote given below, in which the artist's 
independence of character and the model's 
wit are shown in such an amusing manner. 
Latour courted the favor of no one. He 
was accustomed to say, " My talents be- 
long to myself." 

He would never finish the portraits of 
the two sisters of the king, because they 
had kept him waiting. When requested 
to paint Mme. de Pompadour, he replied 
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that he would not go to the city to work. 
He was, however, persuaded to go to Ver- 
sailles, but on condition that he should 
be alone with his model. 

Upon reaching the apartments of the 
favorite, he proceeded to make himself 
comfortable, unfastened his shoes, garters, 
and collar, took off his wig, put on a silk 
skull-cap, and began the portrait. Sud- 
denly the king entered the room. Remov- 
ing his headdress, the artist said: "You 
promised me, madame, that your door 
would be closed." 

The king laughed at the reproach, and 
at the artist's appearance, and begged him 
to continue. 

** It is impossible for me to obey your 
Majesty," replied Latour; " I do not like 
to be interrupted." 

So saying, he picked up his wig and 
garters, and went into an adjoining room 
to dress himself. The favorite was obliged 



/ 
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to close her doors to every one, even the 
king, in order to induce the artist to com- 
plete the portrait. 

The productions of Latour are in 
great part scattered about among the most 
valuable private collections. The Louvre 
contains some fine portraits in pastel, 
among others those of Mme. de Pompa- 
dour, of Louis XV., of the Dauphiness, 
and of Latour himself. 

But if one wishes thoroughly to famil- 
iarize himself with the works of the " wiz- 
ard," as Diderot styles the artist, he must 
study him at Saint-Quentin, the painter's 
home. It is one of the most wonderful 
of art pilgrimages. The museum of the 
city contains more than a hundred por- 
traits by the master. 

Nothing could be more impressive than 
this collection, which contains as many 
masterpieces as portraits, and in which, 
in the darting glances of the eyes, " the 
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mockery which hovers around the up- 
turned corners of the mouth," in the di- 
versely shaded expressions of the various 
countenances, is represented, in its entirety, 
the frivolous, witty, sensual society of the 
eighteenth century. 

The spirit of their times animates all 
these faces, and yet each one is a clear 
and profound mirror of individual senti- 
ments ; and whichever picture claims the 
attention, one cannot help recalling the 
haughty declaration of this most formida- 
ble analyst, speaking of his models : " They 
think I see only the features; but I de- 
scend to the very depths of their souls and 
paint what I find there." 




CHAPTER III. 

THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY — BOUCHER, 
CHARDIN, GREUZE, AND FRAGONARD. 

;N the very considerable work of 
Boucher,^ that. Raphael of the 
Parc-aux-Cerfs, ^^peintre des 
Gr^es ei de la Volupte''^ we find com- 
paratively few portraits of women. This 
is not much to be regretted, for rarely 
was a painter so little fitted for the study 
and analysis of the human face and figure. 
He was, first of all, a skilful decorator, 
with a very ingenious imagination. 

His picturesque qualities, his inexhaust- 
ible fancy, the alertness of his brush, his 
coloring, often false, but at times dazzling, 

^ Francois Boucher was bom in Paris, September 
aS, 1703, and died there, May 30, 1770. 
* Grimm. 

VOL. II.— 4 
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fine, varied, light, and transparent, im- 
posed upon him, so to speak, a kind of 
painting in which he was to rank as master. 

He never was deceived as to his real 
talent; his ambition was to please. The 
representation of the woman of his time 
must be looked for in his love-scenes or 
mythological productions. Then one dis- 
covers, not without surprise, that the 
painter of UAllegoriede lapeinture^ Diane 
au bain, or Venus commandant les armies 
pour Enee^ or those erotic compositions 
destined to refresh the eyes of the blase 
old king, ever had in mind the feminine 
type of the beginning of the century, which 
had disappeared with the orgies of the 
Palais-Royal. Still, there was an impor- 
tant difference, and whether his women 
were called Diana or Venus, they were 
always pretty grisettes, flowered, ribboned, 
and very intelligently rouged. 

Opinions are divided as to who was 
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Boucher's favorite model. According to 
some it was his own lawful wife, the pretty 
Mile. Bureau ; ^ others claim that it was the 
Duchesse de Chartres, and others still that 
it was Mile. Murphy, the most petted of 
the denizens of the Parc-aux-Cerfs, whose 
portrait he painted several times. 

As all the women of the artist, allegor- 
ical or mythological, goddesses or shep- 
herdesses, have an almost uniform type of 
beauty, we are very willing to admit that 
they were inspired by the same model, 
who doubtless was Miss Murphy. 

This model, whom Paris called "la 
petite Morphil,"was of Irish origin. When 
Mme. de Pompadour had resigned her- 
self to the task of seeking a new mistress 
for her royal master, she had Miss Murphy 

1 Although Boucher had declared that ** marriage was 
not in his line," he married in 1733, and had three chil- 
dren, — a son, who became an architect, and two 
daughters. 
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painted in a Holy Family destined for the 
oratory of the queen, Marie Leczinska. 
She was not deceived in the result. The 
portrait appealed to the king, and Bou- 
cher's model had the honor of opening the 
door of the Parc-aux-Cerfs for the first 
time. 

Notwithstanding the high official favor 
enjoyed by Boucher, certain critics of the 
time, and not the least important, did not 
hesitate to pass upon his art with great 
severity. " I venture to say," exclaims 
Diderot, "that this man does not really 
know what grace is ; I venture to say that 
he has never recognized truth ; I venture 
to say that all ideas of delicacy, honesty, 
innocence, and simplicity are strangers to 
him; I venture to say that he has not 
seen nature for an instant, at least that 
nature which is made to interest my soul, 
and yours." 

Immediately after his death, one of his 
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contemporaries passed this cruel judgment 
upon him and his work : " He long had 
the appearance of a spectre, being a victim 
of the inevitable results of a life begun 
in toil and devoted to pleasure. He was 
gifted with a wonderful fecundity, hence 
his productions are innumerable. He 
was called the painter of the Graces, but 
his graces were afifected. He was a 
very dangerous master for young people ; 
the piquancy and voluptuousness of his 
works seduced them, and in trying to 
imitate him, they became detestable and 
false. More than one pupil of the acad- 
emy has been ruined by having yielded 
himself to this seduction." 

While, under the powerful protection of 
La Pompadour, Boucher multiplied his 
erotic compositions, to the great delight 
of the favorite and of the corrupt court, 
forcing the art of painting into rapid de- 
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cadence by the licentiousness of his mo- 
tives, his weak, fantastic workmanship, 
and his contempt for truths Chardin, an 
artist of rare probity, a conscientious 
observer, a vigorous, precise craftsman, 
labored quietly but with invincible 
force against this lamentable state of 
affairs. 

With irreproachable taste, he applied 
the wonderful resources of his genius to 
the representation of the most modest 
subjects, and taught the official painters 
of the day, who monopolized the favor of 
the court — Boucher, the favorite's painter, 
Vanloo, chief painter of the king, com- 
pared by the hyperbolical critics of the day 
to Raphael and Titian by turns, Lagren^e, 
Doyen, Lemoyne, and Natoire — what the 
sincere observation of nature, assisted by 
an understanding, intelligent, conscientious 
workmanship, could accomplish, in spite 
of the unpretentiousness of the subject. 
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L Where is the true art-lover to-day who 

' would not prefer a pipe and a glass by 

Chardin to an Omphale by Lemoyne 
or a Psyche by Natoire? And how 
right Diderot, whom one cannot accuse of 
an injustice to Greuze, was when, in pres- 
ence of the Benedictte, that masterpiece 
of composition and feeling, he exclaimed : 
" Chardin is as far above Greuze as heaven 
is above the earth. He has no style. I 
am wrong; he has his own. But since 
he has a style of his own, he should be 
false under some circumstances, and he 
never is. Chardin's pictures appear to 
be the very simplest, but no living painter 
is so perfect in his own domain." 

Direct descendant of the Flemish petits 
mattres^ Chardin repeated, with more bril- 
liancy and precision, the too short-lived 
tradition of the Le Nains, those great 
artists who remained so sincere and so 
national in the midst of the Italianism of 
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Poussin and Lorrain and the false, pre- 
tentious art of Le Brun and his imitators.* 

Not attempting to seek for truth in the 
shrubbery of Trianon or the hedges of 
Marly and Louveciennes, nor to apply his 
severe and painstaking method to setting 
forth the elegant vices of the epoch, he 
chose his models from the bourgeoisie and 
even from the lower classes. 

It has been justly said that Chardin 
eflfected in art what others were soon to 
do in politics, — a revolution. "He was 
the painter of the Third Estate.''* 

9 

^ The Le Nain brothers (Louis, Antoine, and Mathieu) 
were bom in Laon, about the close of the sbcteenth cen- 
tury, and died, the two first in 1648, the third in 1677. 
At the present time even the biography of the brothers 
18 very obscure, notwithstanding the excellent works on 
these very interesting artists by MM. Cleinem, Paul 
Villot, and Champflan. Their learned countryman, M. 
Le Leu, in his work on the three brothers, cannot him- 



a Roger Peyre, Histoire ghtiraU dis Beaux-Arts, 
(Delagrave, ^teur.) 
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Besides numerous pictures of still life> 
a genre in which he has remained inimi- 
table, Chardin painted many interiors, as 
precise in details as those of Pieter Hooge, 
in which he has portrayed, in a light of 
silvery transparency, substantial forms of 
women and little girls, exquisitely graceful 
in the simplicity of their apparel. Some 
of these little gems are: Le Benediciie^ 
La Cuisinterey La Toilette du matin^ La 
Mere laborieuse^ La Gouvemante^ and 
La Fontaine. 

Chardin was a great painter, a very 
great painter, one of the artists who re- 
flect the most honor on the French school. 
He was as great in conception as in exe- 
cution. His art is solid, luminous, pro- 
found. With the same note of truth he 
has rendered the rapid play of light 

self tell which one was the great artist who painted 
Le Repas villageois^ La Procession^ La Gorge^ and 
VAbreuvoir of the Louvre. 
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around the personages and furnishings 
of his interiors, and expressed the most 
mysterious workings of their inner natures 
on the faces of the too few persons whose 
portraits he painted.* 

After Chardin comes Greuze. Not- 
withstanding the dithyrambic eulogies of 
Diderot, who was never weary of exalting 
the painter of the Cruche cassee, his favor- 
ite artist, it must be admitted that the 
descent was a great one. 

Greuze, too, preferably sought subjects 
in common life. He delighted in paint- 
ing domestic scenes. But where Chardin 
triumphed by the precision of his art and 
the sincerity of his observation, Greuze 

^ Lady Dilke, so passionately interested in our art, 
has just published in four volumes (George Beel, pub- 
lisher, London) a very complete study of the French art 
of the eighteenth century, — painting, sculpture, engrav- 
ing, architecture, decorative and industrial art Among 
other pages, those which the author of " Claude Lorrain " 
has devoted to Chardin are most remarkable. 
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only succeeded in expressing, under a weak 
and affected form, undecided appearances 
and superficial sentiments, in simple con- 
formity with the mode of the day: the 
perishable painting of a passing condi- 
tion. Chardin was the austere and sin- 
cere painter of all times. " He is the 
genius of simplicity."^ Greuze was the 
graceful but very afifected painter of an 
epoch of inane sentimentality, sham in- 
genuousness, and equivocal naive t6. 

Whatever Diderot, whom the moral 
paintings of Greuze cast at times into 
an insupportable ecstasy, may say, the 
author of L'Accordee de Village, Lin- 
nocence malheureuse. La Lecture de la 
Bible^ La Malediction patemelle, Le Fils 
puni. La Cruche cassee, etc., is little less 
corrupting than the loosest masters of 

^ "I put my picture beside nature," said Chardin. 
^ I judge it bad in the degree that nature surpasses it in 
beauty." 
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the time; and in trying to make vir- 
tue lovable, he has given to the exposed 
bosoms of his ingenues^ with their be- 
seeching eyes, and to his honest mothers 
of families, with their opulent corsages, a 
satiny freshness entirely worthy of the 
Philis of Lancret and the Nanette of 
Baudoin. 

Hence we must slightly distrust Diderot 
when he asserts that Greuze was the provi- 
dential painter, the moralist in art so ar- 
dently longed for, who was going to render 
••virtue lovable, vice odious, and ridicule 
effective." 

Greuze did none of all these things, and 
the moral expression of his personages, 
the reforming aim of his sentimental com- 
positions, are unable to destroy the im- 
pression of gently caressing and slightly 
hypocritical sensualism which exhales 
from them. 

He loved woman and knew how to 
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make her lovable, for the feminine type 
which he created, and of which the Crucke 
cassee seems to be the initial formula, is 
charming in every respect, in its pink and 
white freshness, in spite of the abnormal 
and disquieting discord often existing be- 
tween the dainty, almost infantine grace 
of the face and the sumptuous but har- 
monious development of the figure. 

Since the works of Greuze, although 
peopled with many forms, present in real- 
ity only a single feminine type, a blonde 
beauty with an arch face and an elegant 
but well-developed form, we may easily 
believe with Diderot that the artist was 
the admirer of his wife (Mile. Babuti before 
her marriage), and that the central figure 
of so many of his pictures was only the 
lovely image of the "pretty coquette" 
who, according to some, led the artist a 
most unhappy life. Others claim that the 
offences, which were very grave, were all on 

VOL. II.— s 
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the Side of the husband, the wife being 
the real victim. We cannot decide the 
matter. 

It is Diderot again who presents the 
wife of Greuze to us in a very piquant 
manner : " I loved her when I was young 
and she was Mile. Babuti. She was em- 
ployed in a little bookstore on the Quai 
des Augustins, and was as pretty as a doll, 
as white and straight as a lily, and as red 
as a rose. 

"I entered the shop with a foolish, 
ardent, eager air. I said to her: 

"'Mademoiselle, La Fontaine's Fables 
and a Petronius^ if you please.' 

" * Here they are, monsieur ; would you 
like anything else } ' 

" * Pardon me, but — ' 

" * What book do you want ? ' 

" * La Religieuse en chemise^ 

"'Fie, monsieur, do you read such 
shocking stuff as that?' 
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" * Ah I ah I is it shocking, mademoiselle? 
I did n't know that ! ' 

" Then when I passed another day she 
smiled, and I did, too."* 

Later, when Diderot elevated Greuze 
to the height of Rubens (see the criticism 
on the Mere bievraiinee\ and praised in 
the most extravagant terms (Salon of 
1762) the richness and enthusiasm of his 
art, one cannot help wondering whether 
the great writer was not as much affected 
by the sight of the image which dominates 
the whole work as the artist formerly was 
by the bewitching beauty of the pretty 
little bookseller, "as white and straight 
as a lily and as red as a rose." 

Before permitting his favorite pupil, 
Honor^ Fragonard, to set out for the 
Villa Medicis, Boucher gave him some 
advice, which might seem singular at first, 

' 1 Diderot, Z> Salon de 1763. 
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but which was in reality of great wisdom. 
" My dear Frago," he said, " in Italy you 
will see the works of Michael Angelo, 
Raphael, and their imitators; but let me 
tell you this in confidence and as a friend : 
if you take those people seriously, you are 
lost!" 

A few days later, Fragonard exclaimed : 
"The power of Michael Angelo terrifies 
mel" 

Let us rejoice both at Boucher's ad- 
vice and the terrifying effect of Michael 
Angelo on a young painter whose native 
originality would have quickly disap- 
peared in a servile imitation of the masters 
of the past. 

All this did not prevent him, however, 
firom forcing the door of the academy 
with a vast composition, executed in con- 
formity with the Roman programme, rep- 
resenting the love adventures of Coresus 
and Callirrhoe, and even, like Fra Angel- 
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ICO, but surely with less Christian fervor, 
painting a Visitation at the pious re- 
quest of the Due de Grammont. 

These two academic compositions, the 
only ones which he was guilty of produc- 
ing, add nothing to his glory, and it is in 
his vivid decorations and his love-scenes, 
animated by so many pretty feminine faces, 
that we must look for the full flowering 
of his art, so personal, so springlike, so 
supple, and so brilliant. 

His modernism, slightly tinged with 
libertinism, lent itself more readily to sub- 
jects borrowed from the erotic life of the 
day than to mythological, historical, or 
religious subjects; and, notwithstanding 
the excessive sensuality of his composi- 
tions, and the semi-nudity of his fites gaU 
anteSy he is, thanks to the fine virtuosity 
of his drawing, the exquisite charm of his 
coloring, and the fire and dash which per- 
vades his work, one of the most undis- 
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puted masters of French painting of the 
eighteenth century. 

He was, in reality, like Lancret, Pater, 
Gravelot, Boucher, and Baudoin, the vic- 
tim of the times quite as much as of his 
temperament ; and, at the risk of incurring 
the censure of moralists, we will confess 
in all sincerity that we prefer such spar- 
kling love-scenes as Le Sacrifice de la rose^ 
L Escarpolette^ Le Serment d^amour^ La 
Fontaine d'' amour ^ Le Verrou, etc., to the 
sentimental, affected, and falsely virtuous 
compositions of Greuze. 

Art reaches such a lofty height in these 
marvellous little masterpieces that the 
modesty cannot be offended by the living 
representations of the most charming 
realities. This exquisite painter of fem- 
inine beauty and elegance did not confine 
his swift brush to portraying the coquet- 
tish and voluptuous attitudes of his amor- 
ous beauties. He painted some excellent 



Fraconard. — La Gitimard. 

Jacques Doucet Collection. 
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portraits of women, that of La Guimard 
among others, a charming picture in which 
the art of the painter shines with dazzling 
brilliancy. 

If we are to believe the chroniclers of 
the day, however, we must not expect to 
find the portraits of the celebrated dan- 
seuse^ whose favor Fragonard shared with 
Jarente de la Bruyfere and others, doubt- 
less, very faithful representations of the 
model, for La Guimard was far from being 
even pretty. " She was plain, thin, dark, 
pitted with smallpox; but, once queen of 
the fashion, she was one of those for whom 
men would ruin themselves." 

Her leanness was the subject of epi- 
grams on the part of her envious rivals. 
At the theatre she was called " the skele- 
ton of the Graces," and Sophie Arnould 
remarked spitefully, alluding to the long 
list of benefits by which Jarente de la 
Bruyfere profited, and with which he sup- 
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ported his mistress : " How is it that that 
ugly little worm does n't get fat on such 
good feeding ? " 

Since we are on the subject of La Gui- 
mard, we will relate an amusing anecdote 
on the celebrated dancer, whose beaute du 
diable tormented the heart of Fragonard, 
who seems to have reproduced the lithe 
grace of his mistress in the elegant, airy 
movements of all his frivolous, bewitch- 
ing personages. 

Having been employed to decorate the 
salon of the dancer, Fragonard adorned it 
with her portrait as Terpsichore, executed 
in the most fascinating manner possible. 
A quarrel afterwards taking place between 
the lovers, the painter refused to finish 
the work, which was promptly given to 
another brush. 

Stung to the quick, Fragonard watched 
for the opportunity to avenge himself. 
Finally, he found the apartment open and 
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empty, save for the Terpsichore looking 
down upon him from the wall. Availing 
himself of the propitious occasion, the 
artist stole noiselessly in. He seized his 
palette, and with four strokes of the brush 
he changed the smiling face into a fury. 
Scarcely had he made his escape when 
Mile. Guimard returned with a party of 
friends, to whom she wished to show her 
portrait. The surprise was general at the 
sight of Terpsichore in anger. Peals of 
laughter then rang through the room, and 
the face of the actress, in her wrath, ex- 
actly resembled the picture on the wall.* 

^ Marie-Madeleine Guimard was bom in Paris in 
1743, and died in 1816. She made her d^but as a daf^ 
seusi in the ballet of the ConUdie franqaise in 1759, and 
three years later at the Opira* She remained at the 
Opira nearly thirty years, on the modest salary of six 
hundred livres a year. It is related that Louis XV., 
before whom she danced, offered to grant her a pension 
of fifteen hundred francs as a token of his admiration. 
The courtesan, who had many other resources beside her 
salary with which to keep up her luxurious way of living 
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(her Hdtel de la Chauss^ d'Antin did not cost less than 
a million), replied that the sum would be sufficient to pay 
her candle-snufiEer. In 1789 she married Jean-£tienne 
Despr^auz, a celebrated dancer of the Opira and the 
author of parodies, vaudevilles, and burlesques which 
were very successful in their day. 



CHAPTER IV. 

THE QUEENS AND KINGS* FAVORITES OF 
THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 









N the midst of the innumerable 
representations of woman in 
the eighteenth century, pre-emi- 
nently the century of women, those of 
four personages stand out in relief, in the 
triumphant form of masterpieces. Two 
are of queens and two of favorites, — 
those of Marie Leczinska, La Pompadour, 
Dubarry, and Marie-Antoinette. 

Tocqu^, Latour, Vanloo, Belle, Mig- 
nard, Boucher, and Coustou were the 
usual painters of Marie Leczinska, who 
did not possess brilliant beauty. She was 
small and dark, but she possessed a cer- 
tain grace which was not destitute of 
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charm, a great natural sweetness, and a 
kind and benevolent disposition. 

Without attempting, by a flattering in- 
terpretation, to idealize the queen into 
beauty, these artists, with unequal art it 
is true, made her face the living mirror 
of a tender soul and a happy disposition. 

The agreeable, smiling pictures of the 
young queen show plainly enough that 
at the time when they were painted the 
dark hours of complete abandonment had 
not yet come upon her. Of all these 
royal portraits, that by Latour is by 
far the most remarkable. To save the 
model from posing again, it served 
Vanloo for the execution of the large 
official picture which hangs in the Louvre. 
The latter painted the queen standing, 
life size, while Latour executed only a 
bust. 

On Vanloo's canvas, the queen is 
painted in three-quarters view, turned 



TocQu£ — Marie Leczikska. 

Ijiuvre, Paris 
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to the left before a table, upon which 
Stands a bust of Louis XV., a cr}'stal 
vase filled with flowers, and a crown. 
In one hand she carries a fan; in the 
other, a sprig of jasmine. A mantle of 
blue velvet, strewn with fleur-de-lis and 
lined with ermine, partially covers her 
gown of large-flowered brocade. The 
picture is one of the artist's best works. 

In nearly all of the portraits of Marie 
Leczinska, the reproduction of rouge 
(Mme. Martin's famous rouge, doubtless) 
is very apparent, and yet, as Voltaire tells 
us in one of his letters, the queen had 
difficulty in accustoming herself to the 
use of this adornment, for which she 
always felt a certain repugnance. 

As we have before remarked, borrowing 
this opinion from the history of the epoch, 
Marie Leczinska united a grace, which was 
not without charm, to a natural sweetness 
of disposition. " Those who were nearest 

VOL, IL— 6 
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her found her ever kind and generous," 
says Lebas. 

Once, however, according to Lebas, her 
kindness of heart was overcome by the 
desire for vengeance. And, in truth, one 
can scarcely blame the unhappy queen, 
whose whole existence was a series of 
cruel and pitiful humiliations. 

Marigny, the favorite's brother, had been 
appointed superintendent of the royal 
buildings and gardens, and he often sent 
baskets of fruits and flowers to the queen, 
which were carried by La Pompadour her- 
self. One morning the marquise came as 
usual, and her beauty had never been 
more dazzling. The queen was struck 
by it, and a pang of bitter resentment 
shot through her heart. To give vent to 
her feelings, she began to praise the favor- 
ite, extravagantly detailing the charms of 
her arms, her neck, her eyes, the contour 
of her face, admiring the grace with which 
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she carried the basket, without, however, 
oflEering to relieve her of it, affecting in 
fine to consider the messenger a work of 
art, not a living, thinking personality. 

The embarrassment of the marquise 
reached its height when the queen asked 
her to sing. 

" Let me, too, hear that voice with which 
the entire court is so charmed at the en- 
tertainments in the private apartments." 

The marquise at first declined the 
honor, blushing deeply; but the queen 
insisting, she sang in her fullest, most 
triumphant tone the grand air of Armide: 
Enfifiy il est en ma puissance} 

" Then," adds Lebas, " it was the queen's 
turn to change color at seeing herself de- 
fied by a rival whom she herself had forced 
to this excess of insolence." 

Was La Pompadour beautiful, or merely 
pretty? Who will ever be able to solve 

^ "At last, he is within my power.*' 
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with exactness this interesting historical 
problem ? Did not all her prestige rather 
come from her cleverness, and the shrewd- 
ness of her artifices? 

Latour, that faithful and penetrating * 
interpreter of nature, makes her beautiful ^ 
and fascinating, and Boucher shows her to 
us deliciously pretty in her ample robes 
of moire, garlanded with roses. La Belle 
Bouqiietiere of Vanloo is a poem of spright- 
liness and freshness. 

Everybody knows the famous quatrain 
of Maurepas, in which, with a slight re- 
striction it is true, the charms of the fav- »■ 
orite are wittily praised. Voltaire himself, 
who surprised her drawing a head,* dedi- 

^ Mme. de Pompadour did not confine herself merely ^ 
to encoura^ng arts, and to founding the Sevres porcelain 
works. She decorated with her own beautiful hands i 

some of the services she had made in her factory * She 
also engraved on fine stones, some of which still exist 
in the Biblioth^que Nationale. She composed pleasing ^ 

melodies, such as the popular rondeau Nous nHrons plus 
au bois^ Us lauritrs sont coupis> She also executed some 
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cated the following verses to her on the 
spot: 

Pompadour, ton crayon divin 
Devrait dessiner ton visage ; 
Jamais une plus belle main 
N'aurait fait un plus bel ouvrage. 



On the other hand,M. Jules Soury, well 
informed on the memoirs of the times, 
especially those of Dargenson and the 
Due de Luynes, which are filled with de- 
tails concerning the favorite, gives a not 
very flattering portrait of the woman 
whose beauty Latour and Voltaire have 
made famous. 

" Her physiognomy was mobile, fleeting, 
elusive; it varied with the state of her 
health, the color of her gown, the hour of 

etchings, with a childish clumsiness, which have been pub- 
lished by M. Charles Blanc, in Le Trisor de la curiositL 
The Goncourt brothers have devoted a study to Mme. de 
Pompadour, engraver, under this title : Suite (Testampes 
gravie par Mme. de Pompadour^ d^apres les pierres 
gravies de Guay, graveur du rat. 
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the day. She seemed another person in 
the evening under the light of chandeliers 
than in the daytime ; in short, she had no 
decided characteristics. She had been at 
Versailles barely two years when it was 
noticed that she was growing visibly 
thinner and losing the brilliancy of her 
complexion. 

"The bad condition of her lungs re- 
quired precautions which she did not 
take ; late hours, private theatricals, pleas- 
ures, and occupations reduced her day by 
day until she became a veritable * skeleton,' 
weighing only one hundred and eleven 
pounds. Her throat was a fragile sugges- 
tion ; the lower part of her face was sunken 
and withered, and she had the general 
appearance of ill-health." 

And yet, for fear of losing what she 
termed her " place," she had to exert her- 
self to please. To attain this result, she 
resorted to every available means. In her 
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memoirs, Mme. du Hausset, her confiden- 
tial friend, tells us that she had recourse 
to dangerous stimulants, — chocolat ambre^ 
chocolat a triple vanille^ ceteris^ — and stim- 
ulating drugs to freshen her complexion, 
brighten her eyes, and to triumph over 
an invincible apathy of the senses. " But 
she only succeeded in bringing out pim- 
ples on her nose." 

" It was," says Arsene Houssaye, " at her 
mouth that she began to lose her beauty. 
She had early in life formed the habit of 
biting her lips to conceal her emotion. 
At the age of thirty, her lips had lost 
all their brilliant color. They had to be 
painted after every meal and every kiss." 

We shall not undertake the difficult 
task of establishing harmony between such 
dissimilar testimony ; we shall content our- 
selves with expressing our great satisfac- 
tion for the pleasure of our eyes, if not 
for the perfect edification of our historical 
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curiosity, that La Pompadour did not pose 
for Boucher or La Tour when " her throat 
was a suggestion " and when the chocolat 
h triple vanille had made blotches on her 
nose. 

Among the principal interpreters of the 
favorite, we must not omit to mention 
Guillaume Coustou, who, in his studio at 
Versailles, in the midst of the orangery of 
the H6tel Pompadour, often painted the 
ruler of the place, who was also the true 
ruler of France. 

Desirous of escaping from the ennui of 
a royal tite-h-tete, and also delighted to 
lend the fine elegance of her figure and 
the grace of her bearing to the Dianas of 
her chateaux, she often visited the artist's 
studio, and very willingly exposed to his 
eyes the splendors of shoulders and throat 
not yet " a mere suggestion," if we may 
judge by the efifect the sight of them pro- 
duced on the unlucky sculptor. 
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M. Arsene Houssaye tells us — and we 
leave to him the responsibility of the in- 
formation — that Coustou was violently 
smitten with his model. One day he even 
forgot himself so far as to kiss the mar- 
quise on the neck when she offered him 
her hand to kiss on leaving the studio. 

" Suddenly Coustou pressed his lips on 
the marquise's neck, as if he had mistaken 
his way. 

" • That is unfair,' said the marquise, not 
without a certain emotion. ' It ends every- 
thing. If the thought of me torments 
you, remember that I am the pale Phoebe ; 
I light, but I do not warm. I shall 
have to engrave that myself. Good-by, 
Coustou.' " 

By a singular coincidence, worthy of 
mention, La Pompadour died in April 
(April 15, 1764), the month which had 
seen the death of three other very famous 
favorites of kings, — Diane de Poitiers, 
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Gabrielle d'Estr^es, and Mme. de Main- 
tenon. On the day of her funeral, a cold 
wind blew in gusts, enveloping Versailles 
in whirlwinds of snow. The king, who 
was watching the departure of the funeral 
procession from a window of the palace, 
remarked with a satirical smile : 

^ The marquise will not have a pleasant 
day for her journey." 

The last remark attributed to Mme. de 
Pompadour, whose wit was admitted by 
even her bitterest libellist, showed courage 
and a charming drollery. 

After the curate of the Madeleine had 
administered extreme unction to her and 
was about to depart, the marquise par- 
tially rose in her bed, and said, with a wan 
smile : 

"What a hurry you are in, monsieur; 
wait a moment and we will go together 1 ** 

Involuntarily, one compares this expres- 
sion, showing such composure in the pres- 
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ence of death, with the last cry of Dubarry, 
grovelling on the scaffold at the feet of 
Samson, imploring his mercy : 

"Just one moment more, monsieur; 
just one moment more 1 " 

In these supreme moments the natures 
of the two great courtesans revealed them- 
selves : that of the intrepid adversary of 
Pere de Sacy, the friend of Voltaire ; and 
that of Cotillon III., Mile. Lange, beau- 
tiful also, doubtless even more beautiful 
than La Pompadour^ but destitute of wit 
and culture, rapacious, bigoted, without 
courage or pride, worthy only of figuring 
in the vulgar herd of the Parc-aux-Cerfs. 

And yet, Dubarry had more poets than 
La Pompadour to sing her praises, more 
artists to glorify her dazzling beauty. But 
that was but natural, considering her all- 
powerful influence over the king, already 
old and worn out, whose vacillating forces 
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she rapidly exhausted, while, with the 
familiarity of a fishwoman, she called 
Mesdames Victoire, Adelaide, and Hen- 
riette by their nicknames : Loque, Chifife, 
and Graille. 

At the beginning of her reign as a 
courtesan, malice mingled with the lyric 
expression of her charms ; but soon poetic 
eulogies were free from all hints and 
disagreeable innuendoes, while painters, 
sculptors, and engravers rivalled one an- 
other in their desires to immortalize her 
beauty. 

Pajou and Lemoine made admirable 
busts of her. Houdon received from her 
his inspiration for his statue of Diana; and 
according to legend, unsupported by docu- 
mentary proof, however, she posed for the 
sculptor in the nude, as, a few years later, 
the Comtesse de Bellegarde did for David, 
and Pauline Borghese for Canova. 

One also recognizes the features of the 
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favorite in AUegrain's Diana ; and in her 
Memoirs, Mme. Vigee Lebrun informs us 
that she made several portraits of the 
favorite, 

" It was in 1 786 that I went for the first 
time to Louveciennes, where I had prom- 
ised to paint Mme. Dubarry. I was ex- 
tremely curious to see this woman, of whom 
I had heard so much. 

" She must have been about forty-five 
years old at this time. She was large, 
but not excessively so, and inclined to 
stoutness. Her form was extremely beau- 
tiful. Her face was still charming, her 
features regular and pleasing ; her chest- 
nut hair was curled in ringlets, like a 
child's. Her complexion had begun to 
fade ; her expression was coquettish ; her 
elongated eyes were never quite open, and 
her speech had an infantine accent little 
in harmony with her age. 

" I painted three portraits of her. The 

TOL. II. — 7 
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first was a small bust, in peignoir and a 
straw hat ; in the second she was dressed 
in white satin, and stood leaning against 
a pedestal, holding a crown. These two 
portraits were painted in the course of the 
year 1787. I painted the second picture 
with the greatest care. It, like the first, 
was intended for the Due de Brissac, and 
I saw it recently. 

" The old general had the head painted 
over, doubtless, for it is not the one I 
made ; this one is rouged to the eyes, and 
Mme. Dubarry never used rouge. I dis- 
own the head ; it is not mine. The rest of 
the portrait is intact and well preserved. 
It has just been sold, after the death of 
the general. 

" The third portrait is in my own col- 
lection. I began it in the middle of 
September, 1789. We could hear the 
cannonading at Louveciennes, and I re- 
member that the poor woman remarked : 
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* If Louis XV. were alive, things would 
not be like this.' 

" I had painted the head and traced the 
body and arms, when I was compelled to 
make a trip to Paris. I hoped to be able 
to return and finish my work; but when 
Berthier and Foulon were assassinated, 
my fright was so great that my only 
thought was to get away from France, so 
I left the picture half finished, I do not 
know how Comte Louis de Narbonne 
came into possessioi> of it during my 
absence, but on my return to France he 
brought it to me, and I have just finished 
it" ^ 

In this last picture, a bust, Mme. Dubarry 
was decollete. Her hair was drawn back 
from her forehead and ornamented with 
a wreath of flowers, the fitting emblem of 
her ephemeral power. A garland of roses 

^ Souvenirs de Mme. Vigie Lebrun. (Biblioth^ue 
Charpentier.) 
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encircled her bare shoulders, with beauti- 
ful effect. 

It is the dazzling incarnation of beauty 
itself, but a beauty about to fade ; the rep- 
resentation of summer, almost autumn, in 
the setting of spring. 

We give below the severe but candid 
judgment passed by Diderot on Fran9ois 
Drouais,* portraitist of kings, queens, prin- 
cesses, and favorites, a painter whose 
mediocre talents far from justify the ex- 
ceptional vogue he enjoyed for many years, 
due entirely, without doubt, to the social 

1 Frangois-Henri Drouais was bom in Paris in 1 727, 
and died in the same city in i775> The museums of the 
Louvre and Versailles possess di£Eerent portraits by him, 
which are of value only because of the historic importance 
of the models. We will mention those of Charles-Philippe, 
Comte d'Artois, who became Charles X. ; Marie Adelaide 
Clotilde, later Queen of Sardinia; Louis de Bourbon, 
Comte de Clermont ; the Comte de Provence ; Louis XV., 
and Dubarry. He also painted quite a fine portrait of 
La Pompadour, which was sold in England for the sum 
of 22,125 francs. 
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rank of his models: "All the faces of 
that man's painting are nothing but the 
costliest of rouge artistically spread over 
the finest and whitest of chalk." 

And yet it was to this artist, destitute 
of strength and originality, whose entire 
talent consisted in a certain skill in work- 
manship, that Mme. Dubarry, more expert 
in matters of love than in those of art, 
intrusted the task of transmitting her fea- 
tures to posterity. This choice is to be 
regretted, for of all the portraits of the fa- 
vorite executed by Drouais, both in conven- 
tional and unconventional pose and attire, 
not one is a lifelike portrait of the woman 
who reigned so absolutely by the corrupt- 
ing charm of her vices and the prestige of 
her beauty. 

A superb bust by Pajou, a masterpiece 
of grace and beauty, will explain to pos- 
terity the triumph of Dubarry and the 
omnipotence of the woman much better 
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than all the mythological representations 
of Allegrain and the portraits of Drouais. 

No queen ever had more numerous, and 
more diverse, representations than Marie- 
Antoinette. It may also be truly said that 
one would seek in vain in history for a 
model of royal beauty better adapted to 
exalt and influence the genius of artists 
by its youthful grace, smiling majesty, and 
haughty endurance of sorrow. 

These different aspects of the queen 
have been well depicted by a galaxy of 
artists of merit: Mme. Vig^e Lebrun, 
the queen's chosen painter; WestmuUer, 
Kucharsky, Gabriel de Saint-Aubin, Jani- 
net, Cochin, Moreau le Jeune, Sauvage; 
Leclerc, whose portrait of the queen, en- 
graved by Le Beau, is one of the most 
lifelike representations of the queen at 
the very height of her haughty beauty; 
Dumont, who shows her to us in Greek 
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costume, gracefully leaning against an 
urn decorated with the profile of Louis 
XVI., and full of lilies and roses; and 
many others. 

Later, when the joyous days of the Tri- 
anon were succeeded by the cruel days of 
the Conciergerie, and when the bonnet of 
the recluse and veil of mourning had re- 
placed the fichu of lace and Sarrazin's 
brocaded gowns, the queen still had her 
painters, and Kucharsky and Prieur ex- 
hibit her to us, still haughty in ad- 
versity, in the sombre vestments of a 
prisoner, with hair whitened, cheeks fur- 
rowed, features drawn, and eyes burnt 
with tears. 

And, even in the supreme hour, when 
she was on her way to the guillotine in the 
death-cart, erect and still proud, with dis- 
dainful lips, her hair cut short, her neck 
bare, her hands tied behind her back, 
David immortalized the form of the un- 



*i 
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fortunate queen in a sketch of haunting 
realism.^ 

Numerous medallions, among others 
that of Duvivier, bear the features of the 
queen, as well as many prints ; these are 
of an allegorical and graceful style if they 
were executed during the first years of 
her reign, but are particularly cruel and 
scathing when they bear a date later than 
October 6, 1789. 

Then the profile of the queen appears 
in the sinister frame of a lamp-rope, or 
she is represented as a harpy or a panther 
with a human head, with the inscription 
"the Austrian harpy," or "the Austrian 
panther." 

1 This sketch was made by David, who, from his 
colleague Jullien's window, saw the lugubrious procession 
file past. On it are the following words : " Portrait of 
Marie-Antoinette, queen of France, on her way to the 
guillotine, sketched by David, a spectator of the proces- 
sion from the window of the citizeness JuUien, the wife 
of the representative Jullien." 
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Notwithstanding the pompous eulogies 
and extravagant praises of the queen's 
beauty, and the charming elegance of 
most of her portraits, it is permissible, 
after the examination of certain anony- 
mous pictures of indisputable sincerity, 
to entertain doubts as to her triumphant 
attractions. 

For instance, it is difficult to believe that 
the Archduchess Marie-Antoinette-Jeanne 
de Lorraine, of the Versailles Museum, so 
destitute of attraction in the undevelop- 
ment of her fifteen years, could be trans- 
formed in a few years into the beautiful 
Rdne a la rose of Mme. Vigee Lebrun, 
a sort of royal Allegory of Spring, in all 
its freshness and divine splendor. 

If, however, one persists in believing 
that such miraculous transformations do 
sometimes take place with women, and 
that, although the archduchess was plain, 
the queen was very beautiful, he places 
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himself in direct opposition with the 
queen's mother herself, who occasionally 
allowed unfavorable remarks to escape 
her on the subject of her daughter's 
beauty. We quote a passage from a let- 
ter in which Maria Theresa indicated to 
the young queen the means of gaining 
the affection of those around her: "It 
is neither by your beauty, which really 
does not exist, nor by your knowledge 
(you know very well that that is but 
little), that you are to gain good-will, but 
by your kindness of heart, your candor, 
and your considerate attentions." 

It is curious to contrast this maternal 
opinion with that of the queen's favor- 
ite painter, which conforms in every par- 
ticular with the portraits of which it 
seems to be the natural and very exact 
commentary. 

"It was in 1799," says Mme. Vigee 
Lebrun, in one of her letters to Princess 
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Kourakin, " that I first painted the por- 
trait of the queen, who was then in all 
the brilliancy of her youth and beauty. 
She was large, admirably formed, and 
not too stout. Her arms were superb, 
her hands small and perfectly formed, 
and her feet beautiful. Her gait was 
the finest of any in France; she carried 
her head very high, with a queenliness 
which made it easy to distinguish her 
when she was surrounded by her women 
of honor, and yet this majesty in nowise 
detracted from the sweetness and benevo- 
lence of her countenance. 

" In fine, it is difficult to give one who 
has never seen the queen an idea of so 
many graces and so much majesty united. 
Her features were not regular; she in- 
herited from her family the long, narrow 
face peculiar to the Austrians; her eyes 
were not large; their color was a pale 
blue, and their expression bright and 
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sweet; her nose was well shaped and 
pretty, and her moiith was not too large, 
although the lips were rather full. The 
most remarkable thing about her face, 
however, was the brilliancy of her com- 
plexion. I have never seen one so bril- 
liant, and brilliant is the exact word that 
describes it; her skin was so transparent 
that it took no shadow ; I could never rep- 
resent it to suit me ; I could find no colors 
with which to reproduce its freshness and 
the delicate tints which belonged only to 
this charming face, and which I have 
never seen in any other woman." 

After these two opinions of the queen's 
beauty, expressed with so much precision 
on the one side, and so much enthusiasm 
on the other, by two judges of undeniable 
competence, hesitation on our part is but 
natural. We have reason to suppose, 
however, that if, before her death, Maria 
Theresa had seen the famous portrait of 
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Versailles Museum, 
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the Reine a la rose, she would have been 
greatly surprised at the brilliant denial 
given by the artist to the idea she had ex- 
pressed concerning her daughter's beauty.^ 
Between 1779 and 1789,. Mme. Lebrun 
painted several portraits of the queen in 
unconventional attire, to be presented to 
friends. Many of these were subjected 
to severe criticism, as calumny was already 
busy with the queen's name. In 1787 she 
posed for Mme. Lebrun for the last time 
at the Trianon. From the study made 
at that time was painted the very beauti- 
ful portrait of Marie-Antoinette and her 
children : the first dauphin, Mme. Royale, 
and the Due de Normandie. This pic- 

^ ''It was at this time (in 1799) ^^^ ^ painted the 
portrait which represents her dressed in satin, holding a 
rose in her hand. The picture was intended for her 
brother, Emperor Joseph II., and the queen ordered two 
copies made of it : one for the Emperor of Russia, and 
the other for her apartments at Versailles and Fontaine- 
bleau." Souvenirs de Mme. Vigie Lebrun* (Librairie 
Charpentier.) 
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ture, now in the Versailles Museum, was 
exhibited in the Salon of 1788, where it 
was brilliantly successful. Louis XVI. 
himself shared the universal admiration, 
and paid the artist this candid and flatter- 
ing compliment : " I do not know much 
about art, madame, but you make me love 
it." 

With the exception of the Comte 
d'Artois, Mme. Lebrun painted all the 
members of the royal family, — the king, 
queen, their children, the king's brother, 
afterwards Louis XVIII., his mother, the 
Comtesse d'Artois, and Mme. Elizabeth. 
The artist made several pretty pictures of 
the last-named, whose "benevolent face, 
springlike freshness, and almost rustic 
simplicity" pleased her greatly. 

The delicate, rapid, superficial, very 
feminine art of Mme. Lebrun was espe- 
cially adapted to the interpretation of ele- 
gance and feminine graces. Between 1 768 
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and 1842, the indefatigable artist painted 
not less than seven hundred portraits, but 
the best exhibitions of her delightful art 
are to be found in the portraits of Marie- 
Antoinette, Mme. Elizabeth, the Duchesse 
de Polignac, Mme. de Simiane, Countess 
Potocka, the pretty Mme. Mole Raymond 
(the lady with the muff), Mile. Dorset, the 
Countess of Driedrestein, La Grassini, 
Mme. de Talleyrand, Lady Hamilton, the 
Princess Boris Galitzine, and other beauti- 
ful ladies whose names would fill pages. 

From a mere examination of the list of 
her works, it is easy to see that she pre- 
ferred the feminine subject, three-quarters 
of her paintings being portraits of women. 

Among them, a goodly number, sixteen 
if we are not mistaken, represent the artist 
herself. In thus choosing herself for a 
model, Mme. Lebrun gave additional evi- 
dence of her very manifest preference for 
grace and beauty. 

VOL. II. — 8 
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One of the prettiest portraits of the 
artist represents her wearing a straw hat 
and holding her palette. One has diffi- 
culty in believing that this work, of such 
attenuated grace, if we may use the word, 
and weak composition, was an imitation 
of one of the masterpieces of Rubens : the 
little rivulet escaped from the torrent 

" In a private collection at Antwerp," 
says Mme. Lebrun, " I saw the famous 
Chapeau depotl{J?t\t hat), which has lately 
been sold to an Englishman for a con- 
siderable sum. The efifectiveness of this 
picture lies in the two lights supplied by 
daylight and sunlight. The bright lights 
are from the sun ; and what I shall term 
the shadows, for want of a better word, is 
the daylight. Perhaps one should be a 
painter to appreciate the execution ex- 
hibited by Rubens. The picture delighted 
me so much that I painted my own por- 
trait, seeking the same effect. I wore a 
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straw hat, adorned with a plume and a 
wreath of wild flowers, and carried a pal- 
ette. When the portrait was exhibited at 
the salon, I flatter myself that it added 
greatly to my reputation. The famous 
Muller engraved it ; but you can readily see 
that the shadows of an engraving would 
destroy all the effect of such a picture." ^ 

The work of Mme. Lebrun does not 
belong entirely to the eighteenth century. 
She painted with unflagging activity until 
the day of her death, March 30, 1842.' It 
is sufficient to say that during the continu- 
ation of her career she was ever the same 
charming artist, consistent with herself, 
calm and smiling in the midst of clashing 
opinions, political and otherwise, portray- 

^ This portrait of Mme. Lebrun has lately been placed 
in the room of the French school in the National Gallery, 
London. A portrait of Mme. Lebrun is also in the Flor- 
ence Museum. 

* Death surprised her when she was painting the por- 
trait of her niece, at the age of seventy-four. 
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ing with her refined brush the aristocratic, 
angular features of the Duchesse de Berry 
or the imposing and massive visage of 
Mme. de Stael, turbaned like a sibyl of 
Domenichino, just as she had painted 
those of Marie-Antoinette and Dubarry 
before the Revolution. 

We will merely refer, in this place, to 
David, who, prior to the close of the eigh- 
teenth century, appeared only in the role 
of a powerful reformer whose revolutionary 
system of aesthetics was to be the source 
of a new art, just as the Revolution, in 
which he was one of the principal actors, 
was to be the cradle of a new society. 

Occasionally, however, the painter of Le 
Serment des Horaces^ La Mart de Socrate^ 
Les Amours de Paris et d^Helene, Belt- 
sarzus, Le Serment du ^eu de Paume, Les 
Demiers moments de Lepelletter^ La Mort 
de Marat^ and other canvases of academic 
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and revolutionary protest against the pom- 
padouresque compositions of the school 
of Boucher, took the happy occasion 
between two sittings of the Conven- 
tion to paint some attractive pictures of 
women, among others that of Mme. La- 
voisier, of supple, brilliant, modern, sim- 
ple, and lofty composition. This particular 
portrait, the chief characteristic of which is 
a fascinating grace, a trifle affected, perhaps, 
was signed shortly after the Serment des 
Horaces^ that is, almost at the beginning of 
David's artistic career, and at nearly the 
same time as the Brutus and other sombre 
and tragic works of labored and violent 
execution. 

Mme. Lavoisier is painted with her hus- 
band. Nothing could be more beautiful 
than this canvas, whose coloring, by a mi- 
raculous phenomenon, seems to have been 
brightened with time. Lavoisier is dressed 
in black, with bare head and a powdered 
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wig. He is sitting at a table covered with 
red velvet, writing. He is pausing in his 
occupation and turning towards his wife, 
who, in an attitude of perfect grace, rests 
her left arm on his shoulder. She wears 
an immense, curled wig, from which escape 
thick locks of blonde hair. Her gown is 
of white linen, with a grayish-blue sash and 
knot. Her right hand rests on the table 
upon which her husband is writing. 

This summary description of the truly 
exquisite portrait is borrowed from the 
notes of David himself.^ 

The portraits of Suzanne Lepelletier and 
Mme. Chalgrin also date from this agitated 
period. This last canvas is a masterpiece 
of color and drawing, and the profound 
charm emanating from the gentle, womanly 
face becomes still more penetrating when 

1 This portrait, which figured with great brilliancy io 
the Centennial Exposition of French painting in 1889^ 
belongs to M. £tienne de Chazelle. 
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one recalls the mournful and tragic story 
of the model, one of the most interesting 
victims of the Reign of Terror.^ 

^ M. Am^d^e Durande thus relates thh tragic drama in 
which David played such an odious rdle : 

" Chalgrin, the architect of the Count of Provence, 
had followed the Count to Brussels, leaving his wife in 
Paris. An accusation was directed against her, and a 
search in her apartment revealed candles stamped with 
the cipher and arms of her protector. There was nothing 
out of the ordinary about this ; but at that stormy period, 
when fear lashed itself into ferocity, the slightest sus- 
picious circumstances took on incalculable proportions. 
Jealousies, hatred, and private rancor made use of politics 
as a murderous weapon. 

" Mme. Chalgrin was declared a suspect Accusation 
meant almost certain condemnation. As soon as he heard 
the fatal news, Carle Vemet hastened to David, his friend 
and co-worker, as the painter of Marat enjoyed great 
influence with the powers of the day. Unfortunately, he 
had been very much smitten with Mme. Chalgrin, and she 
had discouraged his attentions; hence the spite which 
caused David to make a reply as worthy of his affected and 
antiquated Republicanism as were the Romans of his pic- 
tures : ' I painted Brutus and I cannot solicit favors of 
Robespierre ; the tribunal is just ; your sister is an aris- 
tocrat, and I shall not exert m3rself in her behalf.' 

'* By dint of supplication, Verne t at last succeeded in 
moving this stern and ridiculous stoic, who afterwards 
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The portrait of Emilie Vernet by David 
has been in the Louvre for some years. 
The head alone is completed. The re- 
mainder of the body is merely sketched, 
standing out in relief from a blood-red 
background. 

At the beginning of the chapter on the 
nineteenth century, we shall notice the 
portraits of Mme. R^camier, Mme. d'Or-- 
villiers, Mme. de Richemond, Pauline 
Borghese, and others. 

The form of woman did not find bril- 
liant interpreters solely among painters and 
sculptors (for Lemoyne, Adam, Falconet, 
Houdon, Pajou, Caffieri, and Clodion, 
among sculptors, were the worthy rivals of 

became the most fawning of courtiers. He took the 
necessary steps, and easily obtained the desired favor ; but 
by an inexcusable forgetftdness, he kept the order for 
release in his pocket for several days, and when he 
finally remembered it, it was too late. Deaths came 
quickly, and the guillotine could not wait." yoseph^ 
CarU, et Horace Vernet , par Amidie Durande. 
(Hetzel, ^diteur.) 
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Nattier, Watteau, Boucher, Latour, and 
Fragonard); but, in this golden age of 
engraving and illustration, she also found, 
to represent her fascinating grace, ex- 
quisite coquetry, and the elegance of her 
elaborate adornments, other admirable 
artists, such as the Saint-Aubins, those 
refined delineators with the pencil, Portail, 
Nicolas Lavreince, Cochin, a keen analyst, 
Gravelot, Aubert, Eisen, Moreau le Jeune, 
etc. 

In Editions de luxe, in the more modest 
framing of theatrical posters, of menus, in- 
vitations, programmes, catalogues, — every- 
where, in short, that it was possible, they 
prodigally produced flower and ribbon- 
decked silhouettes, the dainty and last 
representations of a very French feminine 
elegance which had bloomed in the rose- 
garden of the Trianon, and which was 
soon to be succeeded by the worthy com- 
panions of David's Greeks and Romans, 
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the belles MervdlUuses of Carle Vernet, of 
Bosio, Debucourt, and J. B. Isabey, who, 
with majestic immodesty, exhibited the 
statuesque splendors of their forms draped 
solely with clinging Ionian chitons. 




CHAPTER V. 

THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY ON THE CONTI- 
NENT AT LARGE AND IN ENGLAND. 

iLTHOUGH the eighteenth cen- 
tury marks one of the most glo- 
rious epochs in the art history 
of France, in other countries the artistic 
decadence was general. This was not true 
in England, however, in which country the 
Primitives revealed themselves with sud- 
denness in an art of very national elegance 
and subtle comprehension of modern life, 
especially as most remarkable painters of 
women. We shall speak of them later on. 
In the midst of the general decadence 
of the schools of Italy, Germany, Flan- 
ders, and Holland, some interesting artists 
staunchly held their ground ; and although 
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we find little material for a study of the 
feminine figure in the interesting works 
of Peter Verhaeghen, Cornelis Troast, 
Tiepolo, Guardi (that great painter), and 
Canaletto, that is not the case with those 
of the Venetian La Rosalba, already men- 
tioned; of the German Angelica Kauff- 
mann, many of whose pleasing feminine 
representations, including those of the 
artist herself, are to be found in the Dres- 
den Museum; in the rich collections of 
medallions in terra cotta by Nini, that 
descendant of the Pisanelli; in those of 
Sperandi ; and of Leone Leoni, who, hero- 
ically resisting the inane mannerism of 
th« epoch, succeeded in preserving true 
grace, often accompanied with a genuine 
accent of strength, as in his beautiful pro- 
files of Louis XVI., of Franklin, and of 
Suzanne Jarente de la Reyniere. 

Before treating of Nini s medallions, let 
us pause before that tender and gracious 
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figure, Angelica Kauffmann, whose gentle 
melancholy contrasts so forcibly with the 
expression of calm contentment and satis- 
faction ever seen on the face of Mme. 
Vig^e Lebrun, her sister in art 

Angelica Kauffmann was born in Chur 
in the Grisons in 1741, and died in Rome 
in 1807. In her youth she visited Italy, 
— where she had for a patron Francis 
d'Este, Duke of Modena, — then England, 
where she knew Reynolds, whose portrait 
she painted. It was during her sojourn 
in London, where she painted a great deal, 
that she made the acquaintance of a Swed- 
ish adventurer, a pretended Count Horn, 
who won her for his wife. The marriage 
had scarcely taken place when it was dis- 
covered that the brilliant lord was only a 
lackey in disguise. 

Leon de Wailly made this cruel episode 
the basis of a romance, entitled " Angelica 
Kauffmann," written in 1838, which em- 



1 
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bodies a very fine study of the character 
and genius of the artist. We will quote 
one of the most interesting episodes re- 
lated, as bearing upon our subject " An- 
gelica had received an order for a picture 
representing a nymph. Despairing of be- 
ing able to find a model that should equal 
her ideal, she decided to sacrifice her 
innate modesty ; so, by the aid of skilfully 
arranged mirrors, she succeeded in repro- 
ducing her own image. Lord Shelton 
surprised her as she was engaged in copy- 
ing the details of her own beauty, and, 
although she had produced a masterpiece, 
she destroyed the canvas which would 
henceforth be a reproach to her." 

So says the romance. But the truth 
compels us to state that the picture still 
exists, that the artist d»d not consider it 
her duty to deliver to the flames the over- 
rated canvas, and that if the nude form is 
a faithful representation of her own beauty, 
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which we are unable to affirm, it is very 
difficult to discover the dreamy face of the 
charming artist in that of the mythological 
divinity. 

Very fortunately, she was careful, like 
Mme. Lebrun, to transmit to us represen- 
tations of her own beauty, which was real, 
and which the poets of the time, Gesner 
and Klopstock among others, celebrated 
in verse. One of the best portraits of the 
artist figures in the Dresden Museum.^ 

The feminine medallions of Nini are 
numerous, and, taken as a whole, they 
form the most complete expression of his 
supple and graceful art. Among the best 
ones are the portraits of Marie-Antoinette, 

^ The finest portrait of the artist, and also one of her 
very best paintings, is in the collection of Baron Alfred de 
Rothschild of London. William Wilson (i 713-1 782), the 
great English landscape painter, also a good portraitist, 
psunted an excellent fnll-length portrait of Angelica 
Kauffmann. This is in the collection of George Haent- 
schel of Paris. 

VOL, II.— 9 
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Mile, de la Reyniere, — a gem, — Marie 
Therese Joques de Chaumont, Mile. 
Alcoque, Empress Catherine of Russia, 
Marie-Catherine Jacquet, and Albertine 
de Ninenheim. 

Nini made several medallion portraits of 
Marie-Antoinette, whose features he ac- 
curately represented. The best, in our 
opinion, is the one in the collection of 
Prince A. de Broglie, a bust in the antique 
style.^ 

We now come to an artist who was 
indeed singular, whose entire life was an 
extravagantly fantastic poem, and whose 
whimsical, vagabond humor must have 
astonished his staid countrymen, the 
peaceful citizens of Geneva. We refer to 
Jean-Etienne Liotard, on whom a very 

^ Jean-Baptiste Nini was bom in Urbino, March, 
1 7 1 7. He died in Paris in 1 786. See his Life and Works 
by M. A. Storelli. (Mame, ^iteur.) 
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curious work might be written, as the 
most incredible adventures could find a 
place in it, and the illustrations could be 
the most charming drawings, most of which 
are now hidden away in musty archives. 

The known work of Liotard is consider- 
able. From 1720 to 1788 he travelled 
almost constantly, traversing Holland, 
Italy, Greece, Austria, France, Constanti- 
nople, and Asia Minor, pencil and album 
in hand, imprisoning with masterly skill, 
with the supple, nervous, and delicate 
strokes of his swift, unerring pencil, on 
leaves scattered to-day, the peasant women 
of Chio, Pashas, beautiful Smyrniotes, 
Roumanian embroi<3erers, emperors, em- 
presses, Dutch servants, celebrated writers, 
fashionable courtesans, noble ladies, royal 
princesses, cardinals, and even the Pope. 

One can easily imagine the interest and 
value of an exposition of the hundreds of 
pastels, sketches, and engravings of Lio- 
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tard, who was not only a talented draughts- 
man, as has been generally believed, but 
also a good portraitist, of keen observation 
and a marked individual style. 

This exposition, which will be made 
some day perhaps, would be a veritable 
feast for lovers of art It would also fur- 
nish much valuable information to histo- 
rians of the eighteenth century, who would 
see spread out before them all the figures 
which belong to the epoch, executed with 
lifelike sincerity by this Holbein in pastel.* 

For years this worthy Swiss, adrift in 
Asia Minor, was in the toils of Orien- 
talism. He even came near marrying, 
according to the Mussulman rite, a charm- 
ing young girl named Mimica. Then, 
finding that the robe and turban were 
wonderfully becoming to him, he adopted 

1 This term was applied to the artist by Count Alga- 
rolti, one of the most enlightened amateurs of art of the 
eighteenth century. 
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the costume of the East and ventured to 
appear in it in Vienna in 1743, even at 
the court of Maria Theresa, where he was 
known as the " Turkish painter." 

Notwithstanding his prolonged attack of 
acute Orientalism, Liotard did not entirely 
confine himself to painting " vestals of 
Chio ** and beautiful Smyrniotes. He 
painted with particular ethnical truth in- 
numerable pictures of women of the Occi- 
dent. With equal grace and sincerity, he 
portrayed the haughty beauty of Maria 
Theresa and the dainty grace of the pretty 
Chocolate Girl of the Dresden Museum, the 
heavy, obtuse visages of Swiss milkmaids, 
with their heifer-like eyes, and the finely 
satirical, intelligent, and reflective face 
of Mme. d'Epinay. This portrait of Mme. 
d'Epinay is a masterpiece.^ It alone is 

^ Mile. Tardieu d'Eftclavelles was bora in 1725, and 
died in 1783. At the age of nineteen she married her 
cousin d'Epinay, the son of a farmer-general. Being soon 
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worth a visit to the Geneva Museum, of 
which it is the most glorious ornament. 

Here we indeed see the charming and 
intelligent friend of Grimm, the tender pro- 
tectress of Rousseau, for whom she built 
the famous Hermitage in the Montmorency 
valley, where the great philosopher buried 
his chagrins and his misanthropy. 

In one hand she holds a half-closed book, 
Le Petit PropKete de Bcemiscklroda^ doubt- 
less. Her face, thin and worn from illness, 
wears a half-playful, half-melancholy expres- 
sion, and rests upon her other hand. Lio- 
tard painted this portrait in 1758, when the 
gifted woman was in Geneva being treated 
by Dr. Tronchin for persistent dyspepsia 
and other ailments. 

abandoned by her worthless husband, she allied herself 
with Grimm and associated with the most celebrated men 
of the day. She has left memoirs and letters of the great- 
est interest They contain the history of her own life, 
so agitated and often so melancholy, and the most curious 
details concerning the famous personages of her day. 
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One cannot look at the remarkable pic- 
ture without recalling the description Mme. 
d'Epinay gives of herself in her memoirs : 
** I am not pretty, and neither am I plain. 
I am small, slender, and well built. I have 
a youthful air without freshness; my ex- 
pression is dignified, mild, intelligent, and 
interesting. My imagination is sober; my 
reason is slow, correct, and stable. 

" I have vivacity, courage, and firmness, 
and also a certain timidity ; I am sincere 
without being blunt. My timidity often 
gives me the appearance of dissimulation, 
but I always have the courage to confess 
my weakness in order to destroy the sus- 
picion of a fault I do not possess. 

" I have the ability to carry out my own 
plans and to overcome obstacles, but I am 
not able to direct others. I am tender and 
susceptible, constant and not coquettish. 
I love a secluded and private life, but I 
have nearly always been forced to live con- 
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trary to my tastes. Illness and sorrow have 
made my naturally gay nature a serious 



one. 



There are evident points of resemblance 
between this self-analysis and the graphic 
one by Liotard. 

Whoever wishes really to know Liotard 
and learn the secret of his art should study 
this admirable portrait, which is a master- 
ful epitome of all the brilliant and solid 
qualities of the painter. 

" I am not sure," said Ingres, " that there 
is a finer portrait in all Italy." 

Of all the schools of painting, that of 
England is the last to appear in the history 
of art. It dates back no farther than 1725, 
at which time the first satires painted by 
William Hogarth appeared ; ^ but the list 

^ William Hogarth, engraver and painter of social 
satires, was bom December 10, 1697, and died October 
26, 1764. This artist created a distinctively British art, 
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of great artists it has already produced 
suffices to give it an honorable rank 
among the schools of Europe. In it shine, 
with the brightest light, such names as 
Dobson/ Hogarth, Reynolds, Gainsbor- 

characterized by humor, intelligent observation, biting 
sarcasm, and a constant regard for truth. It has been 
justly said that Hogarth resembled Swift in irony and 
Defoe in exactness. 

The glance is bewildered at first by the confused de- 
tails of his overloaded interiors, but soon the diversity of 
the expression of his personages, portrayed with a fine, 
discerning brush, recalling that of Terburg, Metzu, and 
Chardin, attracts and chains the attention. 

The talent of the great didactic painter and engraver 
was often employed in depicting the vices and follies of 
his time, as in the Harlot's Progress, a series of six pic- 
tures (1734), and Manage k la Mode, his masterpiece 
(1745) ; he also painted some excellent portraits, his own 
among others, that of Wilkes, Garrick in the rdle of 
Richard III., the beautiful Lavinia Fenton, his wife, his 
sister, and some lifelike and interesting sketches of the 
common people, — servants, fishwomen, etc. 

^ William Dobson, who was bom in 1610, and died in 
1646, was a very capable portraitist Walpole and Rey- 
nolds bestowed the highest praise upon him. His por- 
traits of women were especially successful, and certain of 
them might be mistaken for works of Van Dyck, of 
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ough, Romney, Morland, Opie, NorthcOte, 
Leslie, Wilkie, Newton, Raeburn, Law- 
rence, Crome, Constable, Bonington, 
Turner, Millais, Rossetti, Madox-Brown, 
Watts, Burne-Jones, etc. 

By the close of the first half of the 
eighteenth century, two artists were already 
the object of universal admiration, — Rey- 
nolds and Gainsborough. 

Like Dobson, both of these artists had 
been influenced by the art of Van Dyck, 
but neither the one nor the other had been 
completely mastered by the style of the 
great Fleming ; and while the former, with 
an astonishing subtlety, drew an individ- 
ual style from out of a most complicated 
eclecticism, the second, with a master- 
fulness of marvellous simplicity and ele- 

whom he was the most noted pupil, as well as the most 
blindly submissive one. In short, his art, full of noble* 
ness and distinction, was not really his own; hence he 
had little personal influence on the destinies of the Eng- 
lish school. 
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gance, celebrated, in an original manner, 
the beauty, nobility, and charm of woman, 
by a sincere and feeling interpretation of 
nature. 

They were both undisputed masters of 
portrait-painting in England in the eigh- 
teenth century. The time was now past 
when kings, queens, and the nobility would 
find themselves compelled, through lack of 
native artists, to request the services of the 
painters of Germany, Flanders, France, or 
Italy: Holbein, Toto del Nunziata, Antonio 
Moro, Rubens, Van Dyck, Lely, Mignard, 
Largilliere, Vanloo, and so many others. 

" Reynolds, unlike Hogarth, turned his 
attention to another sphere of the society 
peculiar to his country. The English 
aristocracy is unique in the world. Rey- 
nolds was the exponent of that of his time, 
as Van Dyck had been of that of the time 
of Charles I. 

"In Reynolds's day, the life of thei 
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country house, domestic calm and dignity, 
had replaced the age of chivalry and gal- 
lant adventures. Ladies, gowned in white 
muslins, promenaded with their rosy chil- 
dren in shady parks, ornamented with 
statues and fountains. 

" An extremely elegant simplicity, per- 
meated with aristocratic pride, the serene 
and calm beauty of a great leisure class, 
a condescending dignity, — all this was 
what Reynolds expressed to perfection in 
his ladies, who have the air of terrestrial 
goddesses. 

" Gainsborough did the same thing with 
the same talent and more of feeling, per- 
haps ; he had more inspiration than Rey- 
nolds, and there is more simplicity in his 
elegance. He also displays at times a sort 
of wild originality, for he painted in his 
own way, without troubling himself with 
the study and reflection which had formed 
Reynolds. 
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" Gainsborough ha4 one supreme mis- 
tress, — Nature ; and he was entirely under 
her influence. All her varied manifesta- 
tions impressed his sensibility, and for this 
reason he painted landscapes and rural 
studies, as well as portraits."* 

Between 1770 and 1792, Sir Joshua 
Reynolds exercised a sovereign influence 
over art in England, due both to the im- 
portance of his pictorial work and to the 
discourses delivered before the Royal 
Academy of London.^ There were fifteen 
of these. The principal subjects treated 
by the great artist, with a remarkable ele- 
vation of thought and elegance of diction, 
related to the teaching of drawing, to taste, 
the sense of beauty, the different methods 
of study, and to the r&le of the imagina- 

* W. Burger, Introduction h Phistoiredes peintres de 
ricole anglaise, (Renouard, 6diteur.) 

* Joshua Reynolds was bom July i6, 1723, in Plymp- 
ton, Devonshire, and died in London, February 23, 1792. 
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tion and sensibility in the arts. When 
one reads these masterful dissertations, he 
does not know which to admire most, the 
eloquence of the critic or the art of the 
painter. 

These learned and eloquent aesthetic 
developments are but the expression of 
the ardent, almost pathetic, passion of 
Reynolds for his art. " The genius of Rey- 
nolds," says M. Ernest Chesneau, "is a 
magnificent conquest of the will; that 
of Gainsborough, the spontaneous blos- 
soming of a flower, which passes through 
its natural transformations and becomes 
fruit" 

Nothing could be truer. Before seeing 
pose in his studio all the great ladies and 
famous actresses of his time in England, 
before being able to boast that he had 
painted two generations of professional 
beauties, Reynolds had explored all the 
museums of Europe, studying the style 



Rei'nolos. — Elizabeth, Duchess c 
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and methods of the masters with a restless 
avidity, haunted to the fever-point by the 
thought of one day becoming the founder 
of a school of English painting, by combin- 
ing in an original expression with mar- 
vellous skill the dazzling coloring of the 
Venetians, the fine and brilliant modelling 
of Van Dyck, and the mysterious chiaro- 
scuro of Rembrandt He forgot Holbein's 
drawing, which is to be regretted. 

He succeeded in mingling and reduc- 
ing to a whole, which was his own, the 
dififerent borrowings of his palette; and, 
although he exhibited a rather excessive 
curiosity concerning the past when he 
sacrificed pictures of Titian by rubbing 
them to discover the dififerent layers of 
colors used by the artist,^ still it must be 
acknowledged that he succeeded, espe- 
cially in his portraits of women, in giving 

^ Emile Chesneau, La Peinture anglaise, (Quantin, 
^diteur.) 
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to his personages, in the naturalness of 
their pose, the picturesqueness of their 
costuming, the arrangements of back- 
grounds suited to the subject, which make 
his portraits veritable pictures, by unex- 
pected effects of light, a very individual 
character, further accentuated by the use 
or the abuse of the reds and rich browns 
which belong to his brush alone. 

In his attempts at historical, religious, 
and mythological paintings, Reynolds did 
not do himself justice. "This professor 
of an elevated style," says M. Blanc, " this 
pure-blooded Englishman, who had learned 
the language of art from the Italians and 
Flemings, could never escape from the 
expressions of individual forms sufficiently 
to be able to paint madonnas or pagan 
divinities. His Virgins had an English 
cast of countenance, and we would seek 
in vain among the Greek poets and sculp- 
tors for analogies of character between the 
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Hellenic Venus and that of Reynolds, a 
beautiful pink-and-white lady offering a 
weak resistance to the chubby Eros, a true 
baby, who mischievously unties her girdle." 

Reynolds was, above all, a great por- 
traitist, and the exquisite essence of his 
art resides in his collection of portraits of 
women and children, although his im- 
mense work includes some very remark- 
able portraits of men, such as those of 
Lord Heatfield, John Hunter, Garrick, 
Lord Ligonier, and Sir William Hamilton. 

He divined the secret of all the distinc- 
tion, all the elegance, all the mysterious 
charm of woman, also of the grace of chil- 
dren ; and the swift expression of fugitive 
emotions, of voluptuous tenderness, of the 
astonished eyes of maidens, and of child- 
ish cajolings, was admirably adapted to 
his facile brush, always nourished with 
fresh, rich colors. 




CHAPTER VI. 

GAINSBOROUGH AND OTHER ENGLISH POR- 
TRAIT PAINTERS OF THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY. 

AINSBOROUGH," says W. 
Burger, "is the most natural 
of all the painters of the Eng- 
lish school; he is a true artist, ever 
studying nature and seeking the means 
of interpreting it truthfully. Wherever 
he happened to be, he was always study- 
ing peculiarities, accidental combinations 
of human features, and the efifects of light 
and shadow on the earth and sky. If, 
when walking out, he chanced to meet an 
individual who struck his fancy, he would 
invent any pretext to draw him to his 
studio." 
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Reynolds had the most profound ad- 
miration for the art of his rival and also 
for the character of the man, although this 
last was very fantastic ; and from his lofty 
position as President of the Royal Acad- 
emy, he declared that the talent of Gains- 
borough had derived nothing from the 
academy or from the antique : " He has 
studied on his own account in the great 
school of nature." 

This was indisputably and almost ab- 
solutely true. Occasionally one detects 
certain analogies between landscapes of 
Gainsborough and those of Rubens and 
Rembrandt. He has the same genial 
abruptness of touch and the spontaneity 
of impression ; still every one of the land- 
scapes of Gainsborough, that true creator 
of modem landscape painting, the direct 
progenitor of Constable and the whole 
school of 1830, bears the imprint of the 
personality of the painter. His originality 
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is as apparent in the general style of his 
work, in its soft and brilliant decorative 
harmony, as it is in the quality of his 
execution, which is healthy, full, strong, 
light, always his own. 

It may also be said, after a superficial 
examination of the portrait of Mrs. Sid- 
dons, one of his masterpieces, and those 
of Mary Robinson, Lady Graham^ (this 

^ The portrait of Lady Graham shows an exceptional 
freshness of coloring, and the reason of the perfect pres- 
ervation of the painting, which seems to date from yes- 
terday, is explained by the following touching anecdote, 
related to us before the picture in question by Sir Charles 
Reid, the eminent President of the Academy of Fine 
Arts in Edinburgh. 

Mary Cathcart, who married Thomas Graham of 
Balgowan (General Lord Lynedoch), was the second 
daughter of Lord Cathcart, and was remarkably beauti- 
ful. When she died, the grief of her husband was 
so great that he could not endure the sight of the 
portrait of the wife he had so tenderly loved. He ordered 
the room in which it hung to be sealed up. The picture 
was not discovered until fifty years later. Near the 
canvas lay one of the blue satin slippers which Lady 
Graham wore when posing for Gainsborough. This por- 
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admirable portrait belongs to the National 
Gallery of Edinburgh), of Mrs. Sheridan, 
Mrs. Tickell, Mrs. Beaufoy, Mrs. Mears, 
Mrs. Mac-Norton, Mrs. Villebois (these 
four wonderful portraits form a part 
of the collection of Alfred Rothschild, 
London), of Nancy Parsons, Lady Dun- 
stanville, Georgiana, Duchess of Devon- 
shire, that the painter had by turns a 
leaning to Van Dyck and to the French 
school of the eighteenth century, whose 
pompadouresque style was doubtless 
praised to him by his friend Gravelot. 

A closer examination of the supple 
technic of Gainsborough reveals the fact 
that this charming painter, who never 
left his isle, and who, to perfect himself, 
was content with making a few copies 
of Van Dyck, Rembrandt, Rubens, and 

trait was publicly exposed for the first time in 1848. Its 
success was considerable, but less great, perhaps, than 
that which it obtained in 1857, at the exposition of the 
art treasures of England at Manchester. 
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Watteau, — that this Rubens in minia- 
ture was a genius of the same race as 
these impetuous masters, instead of being 
subser\aent to their domination. 

Like Reynolds, he excelled in the femi- 
nine portrait, although the Blue Boy, the 
Woodman Surprised by a Storm, and the 
Dog-Fight (in the collection of Lord 
Iveagh) may with reason be adjudged 
masterpieces. 

This last picture is most interesting 
and original ; in it the talent of Gains- 
borough reveals itself by an astonishing 
vigor of touch and of coloring. Here we 
are far removed from the caressing and 
tender composition of feminine elegance 
and charm, and from the satiny skins of 
professional beauties. 

In the setting of an autumnal landscape 
with its rust-colored tints, two enormous 
dogs are fighting furiously under the eyes 
of two country boys, with sunburnt faces 
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and torn clothing. The pose of the chil- 
dren is delightful. One of them (the 
owner of the winning animal, doubtless) 
holds back his comrade, who evidently 
desires to defend his dog and put an end 
to the fight. The expressions of fierce 
joy and keen sorrow on the two faces 
are rendered with perfect truthfulness. 

The natural frame enclosing this rustic 
drama is very beautiful. The bright sky, 
traversed by heavy clouds, the fresh breeze, 
bending the trees and grass, all broadly 
treated, the strength and intelligence of 
the coloring, the fine quality of the shad- 
ows, stamp Gainsborough as a landscape 
painter of the highest rank. In this 
capital work, executed in a chromatic 
gamut so rich and at the same time so 
discreet, the English painter appears as 
the genuine precursor of Constable and 
Rousseau, after having himself derived 
from Rubens, Rembrandt, Wynants, per- 
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haps also from Wilson, but, above all, 
from open nature, in which his art devel- 
oped so freely. 

A letter from Constable, dated from 
East Bergholt, 1797, addressed to John 
Thomas Smith, Keeper of the Prints in 
the British Museum, plainly expresses the 
admiration felt by the younger artist for 
the master, and also tells us how conscien- 
tiously the former fulfilled his mission of 
research for biographical material, making 
a sort of pious pilgrimage to the regions 
where the great painter had lived. Here 
is the interesting letter in part: 

** Dear Friend Smithy — 

" If you remember, in my last I promised to 
write again soon and tell what I could about 
Gainsborough. I hope you will not think me 
negligent when I inform you that I have not 
been able to learn anything of consequence 
respecting him. I can assure you it is not for 
the want of asking that I have not been sue* 
cessfuly for I have talked with those who knew 
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him. I believe in Ipswich they did not know 
his value until they lost him. He belonged 
to a kind of a musical club in that town, and 
painted some of their portraits in a picture 
of a choir. I heard it was in Colchester; I 
shall endeavor to see it before I come to town, 
which will be soon. He was generally the butt 
of the company, and his wig was to them a fund 
of amusement, as it was often snatched from 
his head and thrown about the room, etc., etc.'' 

From this letter we learn several things : 
the respectful admiration of Constable for 
Gainsborough, the stupidity of the Ips- 
wich villagers, the unconventionality of the 
members of the club, and the great paint- 
er's taste for music. He played the violin 
tolerably well himself. He also had a 
passion for musical instruments. "His 
aversion to singing, especially in parts, 
was extreme," his friend Jackson tells us. 
"He detested the harpsichord and the 
piano, and he took as much pleasure in 
looking at a ^violin as in listening to it" 
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His friend further informs us that the art- 
ist would examine a violin in silence for a 
long time, admiring its correct proportions 
and the beauty of its workmanship. 

This veritable worship of instruments 
manifested itself frequently in the artist's 
correspondence. In a letter to Jackson 
he enthusiastically states that he has be- 
gun to understand modulation and the use 
of flats and sharps : " When we meet, you 
shall hear me improvise." In this same 
letter he declares that he is tired of por- 
traits and would like to take his viol di 
gamba and go to some quiet village where 
he could paint landscapes and pass his 
last days in peace and quietness. After 
lamenting his fate, which kept him in the 
harness while others rode in their car- 
riages, contemplating the blue skies and 
green trees at their ease without half his 
taste for them, he says in conclusion : "It 
is devilish hard I My only consolation is 
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that I have five viols di gamba, three J ayes, 
and two Barak Normans."^ 

In his book, Essays on Different Sub- 
jects^ William Jackson, the musician, who 
was the painters most intimate friend, has 
minutely analyzed the character, often 
bizarre enough, of the illustrious artist, 
and this work should be consulted by 
those who desire to know Gainsborough 
intimately. 

Jackson tells us that, as a musician, 
Gainsborough had more than taste ; he 
had talent, but he never had sufficient 
application to be able to learn the notes, 
and he wasted his musical powers. " His 
profession," says Jackson, " was painting, 
and music was his recreation ; there were 
times, however, when music seemed to be 
his principal occupation and painting his 
distraction," 

^ Henri Jaye and Barak Normans were two of the 
most celebrated violin-makers of the seventeenth century. 

VOL. II. — II 
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To support his opinions, he relates sev- 
eral anecdotes, one of the most amusing 
of which we' give below, as an illustration 
of the artist's instrumental monomania : 

" Happening at one time to see a theorbo 
in a picture of Van Dyck's, Gainsborough 
concluded, because, perhaps, it was finely 
painted, the theorbo must be a fine instru- 
ment. He recollected having heard of a 
German professor, and, ascending to his 
garret, found him dining on roasted apples 
and smoking his pipe, with his theorbo 
beside him. 

" * I am come to buy your lute — name 
your price, and here *s your money.' 

" * I cannot sell my lute.' 

" ' No, not for a guinea or two ; but you 
must sell it, I tell you.' 

" * My lute is worth much money ; it is 
worth ten guineas.' 

" • Ay, that it is 1 See, here 's the money.' 

" So saying, he took up the instrument, 
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laid down the price, went halfway down 
the stairs, and returned. 

" * I have done but half my errand ; what 
is your lute worth if I have n't your 
book ? ' 

" * What book, mein Herr Gainsbor- 
ough ? ' 

" ' Why, the book of airs you have com- 
posed for the lute.' 

"*Ah, sir, I can never part with my 
bookr 

** * Pooh ! you can make another at any 
time. This is the book I mean. There 's 
ten guineas for it; so, once more, good- 
day 1' 

" He went down a few steps, and re- 
turned again. 

" * What use is the book to me if I don't 
understand it ? And your lute, you may 
take it again if you won't teach me to 
play on it. Come home with me and give 
me the first lesson.' 
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'* * I Will come to-morrow.* 

" * You must come now.' 

" * I must dress myself.' 

" * For what ? You are the best figure I 
have seen to-day.' 

" * I must shave, sir/ 

" ' I honor your beard ! ' 

" ' But I must put on my wig.' 

" * Damn your wig! Your cap and beard 
become you. Do you think if Van Dyck 
was to paint you, he 'd let you be shaved ? ' 

" In this manner he frittered away his 
musical talents, and though possessed of 
ear, taste, and genius, he never had appli- 
cation enough to learn his notes. He 
scorned to take the first step ; the second 
was of course out of his reach, and the 
summit became unattainable." 

In consideration of the very narrow 
limit within which we must keep our vast 
study, we have perhaps forgotten our- 
selves in our too lengthy digressions upon 
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Thomas Gainsborough, musician. We 
hope the reader will pardon us and appre- 
ciate our eflforts because of the very dis- 
tinctive character of the painter, who, with 
an art all his own, has placed never-to-be- 
forgotten feminine forms in the most mar- 
vellous and natural of settings, and whose 
whole work seems to sing — but so softly 
and tenderly. A murmur of love rises 
from under the footsteps of Mrs. Hallet, 
and hovers around the nude torso of 
Musidora. 

The brush of Gainsborough was a bow, 
his palette a theorbo, and the sweet har- 
monies he drew from it must have partially 
consoled him for " never having enough 
application to learn his notes." 

It is in the representation of woman that 
we see fully exhibited the individuality of 
the art of Gainsborough, with its elegant 
facility of touch, its poetry of expression. 
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its delicate coloring, the exquisite grace 
of its pose, the sometimes slightly waver- 
ing largeness of its composition. His art 
is more objective and less complicated 
than that of Reynolds, but it is certainly 
more natural and impulsive. 

Without recourse to any artifices, with- 
out any mechanical trickery, the great 
artist contented himself with simply de- 
manding of nature, ever generous to those 
who know and love her, the picturesque 
elements of his art. She responded with 
a magnificent prodigality, for there is no 
painter's work, no school of painting in 
which beauty, grace, and feminine elegance 
are rendered with a more divinely fas- 
cinating expression than in the work of 
Gainsborough. 

Let us listen to Sir Walter Armstrong, 
the best-informed biographer of the great 
English master. The instinctive tech- 
nic of the painter was never described 
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With more exactness, the luminous mys- 
tery of his art was never more clearly set 
forth, than by this sympathetic writer. 

" With Reynolds, deliberation counted 
for much; Gainsborough's good things 
are impromptus. We might almost say 
that when he deliberated, he was lost. A 
sympathetic sitter seems to have had power 
at once to evoke a creation from his 
brain. In his Mrs. Siddons, Mrs. Tickell, 
Lady Graham, Lady Sheffield, Lady Mul- 
grave, Mrs. Beaufoy, Lord Archibald 
Campbell, and a host of others, there is 
no sign of preparation. The conception 
as we see it is the conception as it first 
offered itself to Gainsborough's mind. 
Beauty and aesthetic unity developed under 
his brush with an unequalled suppleness. 

"His art, compared to that of other 
painters, is what conversation is to litera- 
ture. It is vital, spontaneous, and, within 
the limits of the model, unexpected. The 
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great artist painted as a conversationalist 
of the first rank talks. His brain was 
filled with the conception of his subject, 
and his fingers did the rest. The strokes 
of his brush were hardly due to separate 
volitions. They were like the words of 
the conversationalist ; they came spon- 
taneously, by an instinctive obedience 
to the creative impulse. Appropriate 
colors, never muddy or flat, flowed from 
his brush; correct lines succeeded one 
another ; an exquisite texture was formed, 
following the inevitable model, and the 
picture emerged from his brain exulting 
with joy, so to speak." 

We must not expect from Gainsborough 
the interpretation of profound life. His 
facile and brilliant brush, nearly always 
carried away in sweeping movement, full 
of natural ease, lacked the patient preci- 
sion of that of Holbein and Clouet, and 
his rapid sweep was especially adapted to 
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attitudes, clouds, and reflections. Ruskin 
has said that his hand was as light as the 
flight of a cloud and as rapid as the flash 
of a ray of sunlight. 

Certain of his portraits, however, have 
an expression of melancholy, as that of 
the charming Mary Robinson, with her 
vague, sad eyes, or of ideal seriousness, as 
that of Sarah Siddons, perhaps, with the 
Nelly O'Brien of Reynolds, the most beau- 
tiful portrait of the English school. 

Hefe — an unexpected phenomenon — 
Gainsborough questioned the substratum^ 
and in the thoughtfulness of the subject, 
in the moral observation of the model, his 
art has risen to the most glorious summits. 
He has shown that he was not guided 
solely by impulse, that the faculty of re- 
flection was not non-existent within him, 
that he was not limited to the simple exe- 
cution of a delightful melody of coloring. 

The portrait of Mrs. Siddons, of incom- 
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parable originality, and without analogy to 
any work of the same kind by the hand of 
the artist, is^ an indisputable masterpiece.^ 

^ Sarah Kemble (Mrs. Siddons), one of the most 
celebrated tragediennes of England, was born in Brecon, 
South Wales, in 1755, ^^^ ^^^^ ^^ London, June 8, 1831. 
She was the daughter of the actor Roger Kemble and the 
sister of John and Philip Kemble. She received a bril- 
liant dramatic education, and while young married Mr. 
Siddons, an actor in the company of which her father was 
manager. Immediately afterwards she began her stage 
career in earnest. 

In 1775 Garrick engaged her to play with him in Lon- 
don, in the Drury Lane Theatre. She appeared in the 
rOle of Portia, and was only moderately successfuL Five 
years later, after playing almost constantly in the large 
cities of England, she was acknowledged to be the first 
tragedienne in England; the chief theatres of London 
vied with one another in their efiEorts to secure her ser- 
vices, while the public overwhelmed her with favors. 

Together with a magnificent person, Mrs. Siddons 
possessed a majestic bearing, extremely mobile features, 
and a glance full of expression and fire ; her voice was 
musical and sonorous, and not a word that she spoke was 
lost, no matter how low her tone, — a rare quality. 

One of her important rdles was that of Katherine of 
Aragon, but her masterpiece was Lady Macbeth. In 
this, she was inimitable ; no one has ever excelled her In 
the sleep-walking scene. This great actress, who was 
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W. Biirger has thus described this beaU' 
tiful portrait : 

" Gainsborough's Mrs. Siddons is a 
three-quarters picture on a canvas five 
feet long by four broad. She is seated in 
a red-backed easy-chair, one hand simply 
dropped in her lap, and her right arm 
stretched out over her muff. 

" She wears a large, round, black hat, 
trimmed with long black plumes and a 
knot of black ribbon on one upturned side. 
Her hair is powdered and waved in the 
fashion of the day, and from its elaborate 
puffs, long curls escape and fall down 
over her shoulders. Her heart-shaped cor- 

above reproach in private life, retired from the stage 
in 1812. 

We give these details because they seem to be of a 
nature to interest the reader, and give a more vivid im- 
pression of the actress whom all the English painters of 
the eighteenth and the beginning of the nineteenth centu- 
ries glorified on their canvases, but to whose serious and 
radiant beauty Gainsborough gave supreme expression in 
his admirable masterpiece. 
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sage and close-fitting sleeves are of white 
silk, striped with blue, and the skirt is of 
the same material and color. Fichus of 
blue silk and gauze cross over her bosom 
and tie at her waist, from which hangs a 
bow of blue ribbon. Around her left arm 
is wound a safifron-colored scarf, bordered 
with fur like that of her muff. A crimson 
curtain forms the background, as in some 
pictures of Rubens and Van Dyck. 

" The profile, drawn boldly and clearly, 
possesses a certain sibylline and fatally 
passionate appearance. The great trage- 
dienne^ who interpreted the passions of 
others with so much force and sensibility, 
and who felt her own so keenly, is better 
portrayed in this simple picture than in 
her allegorical portraits as the Tragic 
Muse or under the disguise of theatrical 
costumes.'* 

Burger also alludes to the difiFerent rep- 
resentations made by Reynolds and Law- 
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rence of this tragic beauty who found as 
fervent interpreters among the artists of 
her time as the divinely lovely Mary Rob- 
inson ^ and the superb Emma Hamilton.^ 

The English have by turns compared 
West to Raphael, Fuseli to Michael 
Angelo, and Romney to Correggio. Of 
the three comparisons, dictated by national 
pride, the last alone is justifiable ; for, un- 

^ The actress, Mary Robinson, who was so bewitch- 
ingly beautiful, seems to have been one of Gainsborough's 
favorite models. Four portraits of her painted by him 
are known. He has always represented her in her fa- 
vorite rdle of Perdita. These four portraits are in the 
Espinasse, Wallace, Ferdinand Rothschild, and Windsor 
collections. The one in the Wallace collection is the 
most important. As in nearly all of Gainsborough's por- 
traits, the personage stands out from a landscape back- 
ground, broadly treated. The Windsor gallery possesses 
only a small sketch, but it is superbly free in touch and 
coloring. 

< Sir Walter Armstrong, the Curator of the Museum 
of Dublin, has written a book of the greatest interest on 
Gainsborough and his works. It is the most complete 
study of the artist that has yet appeared. 
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like West and Fuseli, whose talents have 
been' considerably overrated, Romney was 
a great painter.^ It may, perhaps, be safely 
asserted that he was one of the first paint- 
ers of his time. 

The excessively good opinion which 
the English have, or, more correctly speak- 
ing, did have, of West and Fuseli is the 
more surprising when one remembers that 
neither of them was born in Great Britain, 
one being an American and the other a 
Swiss. West was bom in Springfield, 
Pennsylvania, October 10, 1736, and it 
was in Zurich, Switzerland, that Fuseli, 
the English Michael Angelo, first saw the 
light, in 1 74 1. 

^ George Romney was born at Beckside, December 
15* 17549 ^i^d died in Kendal in 1802. He is chiefly 
known as a portraitist, especially as a painter of woman, 
although he painted several important canvases inspired 
by the tragedies of Shakespeare. Like Reynolds and 
Gainsborough, he attained the perfection of his art in 
the psunting of a feminine portrait. His masterpiece is 
the pretty reader named-^WmM of the Thurlow collection* 
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And a singular Michael Angelo in 
truth was this artist, not one of whose 
pictures (and there are hundreds of 
them) exhibits a trace of genuine artistic 
feeling or the slightest creative effort. 
When his compositions are not charac- 
terized by dreary commonplace, they show 
vulgar extravagance. The epithet of 
" the modern Michael Angelo," generally 
bestowed upon him by his compatriots 
in Rome, weighed too heavily upon his 
disordered imagination. " He passed en- 
tire days," says Charles Blanc, "ex- 
tended on the steps of the Sistine 
Chapel, plunged in a sort of intoxica- 
tion or somnambulism, imagining that 
the genius of Michael Angelo was de- 
scending upon him and infusing itself 
into his person. He aped the immortal 
Florentine in costume and manners, he, 
who was small and thin, with the profile 
of a bird." 

VOL. II.— 12 
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West, like Fuseli, passed the greater 
part of his life in England. He came to 
London just after the death of Hogarth, 
and formed a close friendship with Rey- 
nolds. Together they founded the Royal 
Academy, of which West succeeded Rey- 
nolds as president. West painted some 
good portraits, but he owes his reputation, 
both in England and America, to his vast 
historical canvases, which possess genuine 
qualities of composition. His best and 
most celebrated works are The Battle of 
The Hague, Death of Nelson, Cromwell 
Dissolving Parliament, and Death on a 
Pale Horse, a strange picture, much more 
impressive than the famous Nightmare 
and the Shakesperian and Miltonesque 
fantasies of Fuseli. 

There is no point of resemblance be- 
tween Romney and Gainsborough, whose 
instinctive art, and painting ^'perfumed 
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with grace," defies all sensible analogy; 
but the former may properly be placed 
between Reynolds, of whom he has the 
substantial and intelligent workmanship, 
and Lawrence, who seems to have borrowed 
his slightly affected grace. His ample 
and luminous touch reminds one of Par- 
migianino, and even at times of Titian 
and Veronese. 

But what assures to him a unique place 
among the great English portraitists, more 
concerned in general with the elegance of 
accessories and with exterior grace, with 
the decorative aspect, in short, than with 
moral significance, is that he did not al- 
ways sacrifice expression to effect; and 
that, while seeking faithfully to portray 
exterior life in its most magnificent and 
seductive aspect, he very often succeeded 
in expressing the integral individuality of 
the model. In this respect, Romney is 
a truly great portraitist, and his fame in- 
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creases day by day, as his work, too long 
imprisoned in private galleries, comes be- ] 

fore the eyes of the public. j 

He possessed a passionate sense of , 

feminine beauty, and this was the secret 
of his triumph as a painter of the beauti- '\ 

ful women of his day, among others of ) 

Emma Lyon, of whom he made those 
superb portraits, between 1785 and 1791, 
which attracted the attention of the Eng- ' 

lish nobility. 

Emma Lyon was the natural daughter 
of a cook and was born in Cheshire. After 
having been a servant in an inn in Lon- 
don, then posing as a goddess of beauty I 
in living pictures, and leading an irregular ' 
life in general, she became the lawful wife 
of Sir William Hamilton, ambassador to 
Naples, the intimate friend of Queen Car- 
oline, and finally the mistress of Lord 
Nelson. She died in Calais in 181 5, in 
poverty and neglect. 



RoMNEV. — Ladv Hamilton. 
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Mme. Vigee Lebrun, always in quest of 
fashionable models, made several mediocre 
portraits of this strange, superb creature. 
The artist has left in her memoirs details 
concerning this courtesan, which will be 
more effective in perpetuating her mem- 
ory than her commonplace portraits. 

" Lady Hamilton had no wit, but she 
was exceedingly malicious and gossiping ; 
so much so, in fact, that disparagement 
of others formed the sole subject of her con- 
versation. She had shrewdness enough, 
however, and she used it to secure a 
titled husband. She lacked style, and 
dressed very badly when in everyday 
costume. 

" I remember that when I painted her 
for the first time, as a sibyl, she lived at 
Caserte, where Sir William Hamilton had 
rented a house; I went there daily, anx- 
ious to finish my picture. The Duchesse 
de Fleury and Princesse Joseph de Monaco 



^^ 
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were present at the third sitting, which 
was also the last. 

" When I went to London, in 1802, 
Lady Hamilton had just lost her husband. 
I sent her my card, and she came to see me 
in the deepest mourning. An immense 
black veil enveloped her ; she had had her 
beautiful hair cut off to wear it h la Titus, 
in accordance with the prevailing mode, 

" I found this Andromache enormous, 
as she had gained in flesh. She told me 
between sobs that she was indeed to be 
pitied ; that in the loss of Sir William she 
had been bereft of a father, a friend, and 
that she could never be consoled. 

" I must confess that her grief made little 
impression upon me, as I thought I could 
see that she was acting a little comedy, 
I was convinced of this when, a few mo- 
ments later, noticing some music on the 
piano, she began to hum one of the airs 
she saw there. 
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" Lord Nelson had been much infatuated 
with her at Naples, and she had kept up 
a tender correspondence with him. One 
morning when I called to see her, I found 
her radiant with joy ; she even wore a rose 
in her hair, like Nina. I could not help 
asking her what the rose signified. * That 
I have just received a letter from Lord 
Nelson,' was the reply." 

Romney nearly always represented Lady 
Hamilton in theatrical costume. We 
know of one portrait, however, one of the 
prettiest and best that the great artist 
painted of her, where she is simply dressed 
in a costume of white transparent stuff, 
reading with a radiant expression of coun- 
tenance a newspaper containing news of 
Lord Nelson's victories. 

This portrait, freely executed in a very 
light key, reminds one of certain portraits 
by Raeburn. It belongs to the admirable 
collection of J. Pierpont Morgan, which 
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is SO rich in capital works of the English 
school of the eighteenth century. 

Nourished by a study of the masters ^ 

like Reynolds, endowed at the same time 
with the native facility of Gainsborough, 
smitten with feminine grace and elegance 
like Lawrence, and being a subtle and 
profound observer, Romney indeed pos- 
sessed all the gifts needed to make a por- 
traitist of the very first order. Moreover, 
as we have already said, he brought to the 
portrayal of the charms of his chosen sub- 
jects an ardor of conviction which con- 
tributed to the perfect realization of his 
task. 

His susceptibility to feminine influence 
has been urged against him in an exag- 
gerated fashion by the rather excessive 
prudishness of his biographers. " It was 
to his susceptibility to feminine charm, 
combined with his susceptibility to artistic 
impressions, that he owed a part of his ^ 
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genius, the sentiment of excessive beauty. 
Tell me whom you love, and I will tell 
you how you paint Romney is almost 
the only one of the English artists over 
whose life women exerted an important 
influence."* 

Reynolds, Gainsborough, and Romney 
were the great painters of woman in Eng- 
land in the eighteenth century, and we ask 
ourselves whether there has been in the 
world a school of painting which could, in 
a universal exhibition of the feminine por- 
trait, rival the English school of the epoch, 
even if the latter was represented only by 
the works of the three artists above men- 
tioned. 

Without mentioning Lawrence, Rae- 
burn, and Hoppner, who properly belong 
to the beginning of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, and of whom we shall speak later, 
the English woman of the close of the 

* George Romney, Histoire despeintres (W. Biiiger). 
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eighteenth century found other elegant 
interpreters in George Engleheart, the 
painter of the charming portrait of Mrs. 
Mills, so attractive in her large plumed 
hat ; in John Opie,^ a remarkable feminine 
portrait by whom is in the Louvre, and 
who, with great force of observation, por- 
trayed the troubled expression of Mary 
Wollstonecraft (Mrs. Godwin), pondering, 
with visible anxiety, over her ** mission 
in life " ; Richard Cosway, the refined 
author of so many exquisite miniatures ; 
and Copley, who, like Benjamin West, 
was born in America of English parents, 
and whom Americans claim as their coun- 
tryman ; in reality, he did not leave his 
native land until he was thirty-seven years 
of age, after having exhibited numerous 

^ John Opie was born in Cornwall in 1761, and died 
in London in 1807. He was the son of a carpenter, and 
was one of the best portraitists of his time. He also left 
a Life of Reynolds and Lectures on Paintings which were 
published in 1808. 



^^ 
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portraits, all of which attracted attention, 
in the annual exhibition of the Academy 
of London. 

We will close this chapter by quoting a 
humorous anecdote related by Allan Cun- 
ningham, concerning a family group exe- 
cuted by Copley: 

" A gentleman had himself painted with 
his wife and children, and when the picture 
was completed, he said to the artist : 

"! It lacks something; the portrait of 
my dead wife. This one is my second; 
the first is dead.' 

"* What shall I do about it? I can in- 
troduce her only as an angel.' 

" * No, indeed ; no angels for me. She 
must be there in the flesh.' 

" The first was duly added. Shortly 
after, the gentleman returned with another 
lady on his arm. 

" * I need your services again, Mr. Cop- 
ley ; an accident deprived me of my second 
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wife. This is my third, and she must have 
a place in the family group.' 

" The third wife was introduced in com- 
pany with the two dead ones." * 

^ John Singleton Copley was bom in Boston in I737» 
and died in London in i8i 5. The museums of the United 
States contain several portraits by him, among others 
some charming portraits of women. He was a good por- 
traitist ; he excelled in miniature, but he owes the greatest, 
if not the best, part of his fame to his historical com- 
position, inspired by both ancient and modem subjects, 
such as the Death of Cleopatra, Death of Major Pierson, 
and others. Studies of the artist have been made by 
Allan Cunningham and William Sandby. 




CHAPTER VIL 

OPENING OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 
— THE ART OF THE FIRST EMPIRE. 

VEN before the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, the succes- 
sion of artists who had accepted 
David as an imperious master lent their 
classic efforts to the demolition of Coypel's 
Elysiums and pompadouresque pastorals. 
With Vien, Vincent, Regnault, Peyron, 
stern history made its first appearance in 
the Olympias of allegorical and gallant 
mythology. The Horace, Belisarius, Bru- 
tus, Socrates, and Leonidas of David had 
brusquely put to flight, before the close of 
the eighteenth century, the last ribboned 
and garlanded groups of Lindamors and 
Sylvanders which still lingered on the 
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scene; and remarkable painters, whose tal- 
ents were to develop fully between 1800 
and 1820, acquired brilliant renown during 
the artistic era which dominated the tragic 
events of the period between the reform 
of David and the dawn of the nineteenth 
century. 

For this reason we are compelled, at 
the risk of important omissions, to place 
ourselves in slight contradiction with the 
chronological division of our subject, by 
making in this place some retrospective 
incursions into the closing years of the 
eighteenth century. 

Moreover, did not the art of this eigh- 
teenth century, an art of such special char- 
acteristics, made up of spirituelle, frivolous 
grace, supreme elegance, and also of in- 
sipid affectation and bad taste in its period 
of decadence, vanish forever in a cloud of 
rice powder and the perfume of faded 
roses on the day when Vien replaced 
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Natoire in the direction of the French 
school at Rome ? And does not the art 
of the nineteenth century date as defini- 
tively from the time when David painted 
the portrait of La Guimard (1776), now 
unfortunately lost, as from that in which 
he painted Saul ? * 

The dark and bloody revolutionary period 
witnessed the dawn of a brilliant galaxy 
of painters of woman. Debucourt, Vernet, 
J. B. Isabey, and Taunay, worthy succes- 
sors of the petits mattres of the eighteenth 
century, with whom they had a real rela- 
tionship, portrayed, with as much art as 
humor, in finely colored engravings, the 
feminine graces and fashions of the day, 
while Boilly, Marguerite Gerard, Mansion, 
Bilcoq, Xavier Le Prince, Henriette Lori- 
mier, Garneray, and Mallet depicted in their 

^ La Guimard had known David at the time when the 

latter, still a young man, was employed by Fragonard in 

the interior decoration of the famous hdtel de la ChaussU 

d^Antin* 

VOL. TL — 13 
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genre pictures the most attractive of their 
contemporaries, under the different aspects 
of housewives, great ladies, very sentimental 
maidens, and also very giddy ones, as may 
be seen from an examination of the pretty 
water-colors of J. B. Mallet, the compatriot 
of Fragonard and the clever and graceful 
painter of La ColombCy La Brebis Cherie^ 
La Toilette de la mariee^ and Qui trap em- 
brasse mal itreint. 

Without speaking here of Mme. Vigee 
Lebrun, whose role as official painter of 
Marie-Antoinette and her court has been 
already described, and whose name will 
soon reappear, the artists who successfully 
interpreted the feminine subject during 
the agitated period under consideration, 
seemingly little suited to the serene mani- 
festation of art, are numerous, and their 
work in portraiture is of the liveliest his- 
torical interest. We will mention the 
following : 
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Houin, a sincere observer and a clever 
draughtsman, who has left some attractive 
pictures of women in two-toned crayons; 
Mme. Guiard, who on the very eve of the 
Revolution painted interesting portraits 
of Mme. Adelaide and Mme. Victoire; 
Boilly, whom we have already noticed 
among genre painters, and who has not 
only left us fine and coquettish pictures of 
women, but has also signed a considerable 
number of feminine portraits, often of a 
dry, uneven coloring, brilliant without 
warmth, but at times, too, of brilliant and 
fascinating workmanship, as that of Lucile 
Desmoulins, — a charming work, all grace 
and feeling ; Ducreux, one of the most pro- 
lific portraitists of the revolutionary period, 
more interested, as was the case with most 
of the serious artists of the time, in fixing 
for posterity the features of the heroes of 
the day than the charm and elegance of 
women. Occasionally, however, a charm- 
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ing face, lighted up with a melancholy 
smile, appears among his fine pastels. 

We will also mention Heinsius, one of 
whose most beautiful portraits, that of Mme. 
Roland, hangs in the museum of Versailles, 
not far from that of Charlotte C6rday, 
painted by Hauer at about the same epoch. 
Certain doubts exist concerning the por- 
trait of Mme. Roland, while, on the con- 
trary, that of Charlotte Corday is formally 
authenticated by the history of the picture 
and the inscription which it bears. 

Hauer, the officer second in command of 
the Cordeliers, went to the Revolutionary 
Tribunal to paint Charlotte Corday. No- 
ticing that the soldier-artist eyed her 
attentively, as if trying to seize her like- 
ness, the young woman turned her face 
towards him, and, after receiving her sen- 
tence, obtained permission to pose for him 
for a few moments. She was so pleased 
with the portrait made of her that she 
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thanked the artist, and gave him a lock of 
her beautiful chestnut hair. 

The head alone, adorned with a tall Nor- 
mandy cap of white tulle, was completed 
from life. Hauer relates that, having seen 
the executioner throw a red mantle over her 
shoulders on the day of her death, he com- 
pleted the portrait with it. This state- 
ment of the artist proves that the whole 
bust of the portrait has been repainted, as 
the Charlotte Corday of the Versailles 
Museum is dressed in white. 

To this very incomplete list of noted por- 
traits of women executed between 1 789 and 
1800, let us add those of Mme. R^camier, 
the one painted by David and the other 
by Gerard, the first in 1800, the second in 
1805. Another portrait, of less artistic 
merit, shows us this interesting woman at 
a comparatively obscure period of her life. 
It is the one painted by Mme. Morin, in 
1799, which Mme. R^camier always kept 
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in her possession. " She is represented 
standing against a landscape background, 
dressed in white, with neck and arms bare, 
her cheek resting on her right hand in an 
attitude of meditation, the coquettish glance 
under the black ringlets harmonizing little 
with the pensive posture."* This picture, 
lately purchased by the government, is now 
in the museum of Versailles. 

Ainsi ton seul aspect & fl^tri les atoms 
Dont un luxe indigent accablait les amours, 
Ces Eternals berceaux, ces fleurs toujours ^closes 
Qui m'auraient fait hair le printemps et les roses. 
On vit tous ces bergers, amants de leur miroirs, 
De leur rubans charges, s'enfuir vers les boudoirs, 
Et serrant de d^pit ses galantes merveilles, 
La Flore des salons remporta ses corbeilles. 

We select this stanza from an inter- 
minable poem read by the worthy Ducis 
in 1 798, at the Institute, in honor of the 

1 MM. Pierre de Nolhac et Andr^ Pdratd, Le Musie 
National de Versailles ^7i description of the chd,teau and its 
collections. 
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painter of the Serment du Jeu de Paume, 
and greeted with the applause of the public. 
It is, as may be seen, a pompous as well 
as a picturesque epitome of the new aes- 
thetic creed of which Louis David was 
the undisputed exponent. 

Without seeking for the cause of the 
flight of the shepherds, '^antants de leur 
mtrotrs^' whom Ducis pictured as Narcis- 
suses in satin breeches, and of the vexa- 
tion of Flora, ^rentportant ses corbeilles^^ 
we will confine ourselves, for fear of wan- 
dering far from our subject, to asking 
what place woman occupies in the work 
of the great painter. 

It is considerable, and the feminine sub- 
ject appears in two very distinct phases, in 
which the genius of the painter is singu- 
larly contrasted. First, we will notice Les 
Amours de Paris et d'Helene^ La Vestale 
couronfiee de FleurSy Apelle peignant Cam- 
paspe devant Alexandre^ V Enlevement des 
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• 

SabineSy and those charming modern fig- 
ures, so real and lifelike, representing 
Mme. Chalgrin, Mme. Lavoisier, Mme, 
R^camier, the Marquise d'Orvilliers (a 
masterpiece), the Marquise de Sorcy de 
Thelusson, Mme. de Verninac, Mme. de 
Richemond, Mme. Seriziat, and so many 
other women of the epochs of the Revo- 
lution and the Empire. 

In his classic compositions, David is 
faithful to his early tendencies, and ever 
consistent with his academic and revolu- 
tionary doctrines; and his Helens, Cam- 
paspes, and Hersilias are very noble 
pictorial interpretations of the marble 
goddesses of antiquity, suddenly animated 
by sentiments which manifest themselves 
by a properly regulated and perfectly 
correct play of expression. 

Here the representation of woman is 
entirely conventional, and she appears 
more like an elegant and noble formula 
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of instruction than a just expression 
of life. Nevertheless, the editors of the 
Salon of 1795, the year in which the 
Enlevement des Sabines was exposed, re- 
late that, following the example of the 
women of Rhodes, Corinth, and Sicyone, 
who prided themselves in having appeared 
undraped before Zeuxis and Apelles, three 
young women of the highest circles, know- 
ing the difficulty of the artist in securing 
models for the figure of Hersilia, offered 
their services as models. 

After a careful survey of their charms, 
David, it seems, chose Mme. de Belle- 
garde to pose as the wife of Romulus. 
And when one contemplates, in this pic- 
ture in the museum of the Louvre, the 
rare physical splendor of the future queen 
of Rome, one can only congratulate the 
painter on his choice of a model, and also 
thank the latter for having been willing 
to pose for the glory of art, thus making 
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her beauty immortal, as was done for- 
merly by Lucrezia Buti, Chiara Fancelli, 
Maria di Lenzi, and Lena Morella, and 
as Pauline Borghese, the sister of Napo- 
leon Bonaparte, was soon to do for the 
dazzled Canova. 

This praiseworthy immodesty of Mme. 
de Bellegarde might seem a trifle free and 
risque in our day ; but without seeking to 
justify it, or rather to explain it, by ex- 
amples borrowed from tradition, we must 
not forget that when David painted the 
Enlevement des Sabines^ that is, in the 
period of the Directory, the prominent 
ladies of the time were not distinguished 
by an excess of modesty, and that Mes- 
dames Beauharnais, Tallien, and Hame- 
. lin, among others, were wont to parody 
the most scantily draped models of antiq- 
uity by promenading in the gardens of 
the Palais-Royal and other public places 
in costumes which left the arms and 
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shoulders uncovered, and through whose 
diaphanous folds gleamed the nude splen- 
dor of their forms. 

Even admitting the truth of the state- 
ment regarding his model for Hersilia, 
we must confess, however, that even if 
David copied the beautiful form of Mme. 
de Bellegarde with pure modelling and 
supple, undulating lines, he was power- 
less to animate it with the life, color, 
and movement of the original. 

How much to be preferred to this superb 
but cold figure, with its dull, flat coloring 
and conventional pose, are all those por- 
traits of the women of his own day, of 
such striking naturalness, and, in the main, 
animated by a very personal life I 

In these David showed himself to be a 
great artist, an indisputable master. His 
vast Greek and Roman pictures are en- 
gines of war, skilfully directed against the 
pictorial frivolities of decadent art. His 
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portraits, on the other hand, are the spon- 
taneous products of a discerning genius, 
desirous of embodying the expression of 
modern life in the energetic and precise 
form of a drawing, always classic, but in 
these cases intentionally relaxed and 
softened. 

Briefly to indicate the artistic scope of 
the great artist, it will suffice to examine 
successively the dignified academic theo- 
ries embodied in the Enlevement des Sa^ 
bines (a model of its kind), and the 
charming portraits of Mme. Chalgrin and 
Mme. R^camier, both in the Louvre. 

The portrait of Mme. Recamier, a pure 
gem as regards workmanship, color, and 
drawing, although unfinished, is too well 
known to need a long description. The 
marvellous beauty is represented half-re- 
clining on a divan of Grecian form, in a 
bath-room. She is garbed h r antique in 
a long white gown, which leaves uncovered 
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her superbly rounded arms and her small 
pink feet Through the transparent tex- 
ture of the gown can be seen the rounded 
outlines of her shapely form, still wet from 
the bath, like a dew-bathed rose. Her 
delicate and charming head is turned 
towards the spectator ; her large eyes are 
wide open, and are filled with an enigmat- 
ical expression in which lightly mocking 
candor is mingled with an almost child- 
like naiVet^. 

M. Jules David informs us that his illus- 
trious ancestor was working on this ex- 
quisite picture in the month of June, 1800, 
assisted by Ingres in the execution of the 
accessories, when, just before its comple- 
tion, he learned from Gerard that Mme. 
Recamier, carried away doubtless by the 
praise bestowed upon the painter of Psy- 
che, had asked him to paint her portrait 

David seized this pretext to remove the 
difficulties which nearly always arose when 

VOL. IL — 14 
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one of the petted queens of society posed 
before him, and also, it is said, to free him- 
self from the annoyance of having to wear 
spectacles before this pretty woman; so 
when Mme. R^camier came for her last 
sitting, he said: 

" Madame, women have their' whims ; 
artists also have theirs. Permit me to 
gratify mine; I shall leave your portrait 
in its present condition." 

This explains why the portrait was never 
completed. This does not in the least 
detract from its charm, however, since the 
head is finished, and the indication of 
the accessories, in perfect harmony with 
the rest, permits us to see the intentions 
of the artist and his methods of work. 

Let us pause for an instant before the 
lofty and poetic figure of Prud'hon, proudly 
isolated in the midst of the melee of schools 
and the clash of doctrines. 
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This artist was a true painter of woman. 
Whether she lives on his canvas in the 
form of the portrait, or whether he exhibits 
her to us in one of those official allegories 
which no one ever knew how to handle 
better than he, or yet again, when, ab- 
sorbed in anacreontic reveries, he feelingly 
portrayed her as Psyche or Chloe, it is 
always the very essence of feminine grace 
that is expressed by his art, correct and 
light, vaporous and luminous, the reflec- 
tion of that of Leonardo da Vinci and 
Correggio;^ a sensuous art, too, but one 
whose sensuousness manifests itself in the 
ideal splendor of form and the chaste 
nobleness of posture. 

He, too, looked back to ancient Greece 
but without for a moment losing sight of 
the life of his time, and without professing 
systematically, like David and Ingres, that 

1 PrudTion (Pierre), born at Cluny in 1758, died in 
Paris in 1823. 
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the principle of the ideal must be sought 
for in the past. With a peculiar eleva- 
tion of style and a convincing charm, he 
treated in the Greek style the most im- 
probable and the most abstract subjects: 
La Liberie rewversant Vhydre cU la tyran- 
nie^ n Etude guidant Vessor du Geniey etc. 

But, besides these graceful allegorical 
compositions, in which the Republic, 
Equality, Innocence, Glory, and Virtue are 
clothed in feminine forms of the greatest 
beauty and grace, Prud'hon painted some 
portraits of women, in which the poetry 
of sentiment, the amorous magic of color- 
ing, the suavity of the model, — all those 
essential and almost instinctive qualities 
which characterize the divine manifesta- 
tions of his art are united, under the dis- 
guised hidden strength of his drawing, to 
individual exactness. 

Never was human personality more re- 
spected than in those sweet, melancholy 



Prud'hon. — Empress Josephine. 
Louvre. Paris. 
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portraits of Empress Josephine, so beauti- 
ful in her Creole nonchalance and pensive 
reverie, as she reclines under the great 
trees of Malmaison ; of Mme. Copia, whose 
whole happy and loyal nature is mirrored 
in the sweetness of her expression and her 
slightly mocking smile ; of Mme. P^an de 
Saint-Gilles, of Mme. Navier, of the Prin- 
cess Bacchiochi, whose fine and haughty 
charm is so powerfully evoked in an ad- 
mirable sketch ; of Mile. Constance Mayer, 
the kind and tender companion of the 
artist's dark days. 

Three women seem to have furnished 
Prud'hon with the essential elements of 
the ideal type expressed with so much 
nobleness and grace in his mythologi- 
cal, allegorical, and religious compositions. 
The first was Mile. Marie Fauconnier, a 
young girl of remarkable beauty and a 
charming disposition, whom the artist 
loved purely, without ever declaring his 
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passion. It must have been this young 
girl who was his model for those delight- 
ful pictures having for titles La Famille 
heureuse; V Amour et C Innocence; Mange^ 
mon petit ange ; V Amour reduit a la 
raison ; Oh ! les Jolts petits ckiens. 

He also had an affectionate friendship 
for Mme. Copia, the wife of his excellent 
friend and engraver, and in the realization 
of his special feminine type, Prud'hon 
evidently borrowed from the severe and 
pure lines of Mme. Copia's beauty. 
Finally there appeared in his sad and 
broken life the radiant Constance Mayer, 
whose charming smile, which the artist 
has immortalized in the best part of his 
work, was so soon to be extinguished by 
death.^ It irradiates them as the smile 

^ Abandoned by his wife, whose conduct was irregu- 
lar in the extreme, Prud^hon formed a liaison with 
Constance Mayer, one of his best pupils. With her he 
found the domestic happiness vainly sought for hereto- 
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of Monna Lisa brightens those of Leo- 
nardo, but with more of tenderness and 
less of disquieting mystery. 

Here is the portrait the Goncourts make 
of her, which is in reality only a very 
vibrant analysis of one of the pretty 
pictures Prud'hon painted of his mistress : 
"Under a profusion of little black curls, 
tossed freely about, making rings on her 
forehead with their shadows, or falling 
carelessly over her cheeks, flits a smile 
of great tenderness; the large black eyes 
are elongated and languishing, like those 
of the women of the Orient. 

" The light brings out a bewitching tilt 
to the little nose, with its nostrils up- 
turned in the shadow. Laughter seems 
to hover around the corners of the mis- 



fore. In 1 821, in the delirium of fever, Mile. Mayer 
jumped from the window of the studio and was killed. 
This catastrophe plunged Prudlion into the most violent 
despair. He survived his mistress only two years. 
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chievous mouth, which is slightly open, 
showing the teeth. 

" Below the eyes, the nose, the mouth, 
on the whole lower part of the face, are 
mysterious shadows, in which the glance 
loses itself in indistinctness of outlines. 
Amorous, mocking, sentimental, ardent, 
pensive, voluptuous, passionate, — such is 
this mysterious and fascinating counte- 
nance, in which one sees again the enigma 
of the smile of La Joconde.^ 

^ M. Gustave Geffroy has written an excellent article 
on Prud'hon, which appeared in his Vie artistique^ and 
from which we quote the following: ''The faces of 
Prud*hon*s women are mirrors in which are reflected 
their secret thoughts, and upon which their tastes and 
desires are inscribed. He lighted his faces brightly in 
spots, the contours being lost in shadows. He modelled 
them as a draughtsman who desires form rather than 
boundaries, and surfaces rather than lines. He loved 
to place the brightest rays on the forehead, the thinking 
part, and an attenuated light on all the other features on 
the face. His feminine type shows a low, broad brow, 
a straight nose, and a large mouth, making the chin appear 
more delicate." Then, in speaking of the art with which 
the painter expressed the characteristic charm of die 
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There never was a Prud'hon school, 
properly speaking. The artist had a hor- 
ror of teaching, it seems. A genius of 
such unique characteristics must neces- 
sarily have sought solitude, and the en- 
chanting feminine apparitions which filled 
his entire existence, hastening forward, at 
a sign from him, from the depths of his 
florid antiquity, took on form under his 
crayon or his brush only when he was 
entirely alone, absorbed in his tender dream 
of sensuous poesy. 

Mme. Vig^e Lebrun painted some of 
her best portraits under the caressing in- 
fluence of the genius of Prud'hon, and 
Mile. Constance Mayer has left us a cer- 
tain number of familiar and allegorical 

cheek, M. Geffroy says: '* Prud'hon knew how to paint 
the cheek and give it its essential plane. Upon it falls 
the light of the eyes ; in it disappears the smile of the 
women of his fancy and those of his portraits. The 
smiling portraits! they are more profound and more 
melancholy than the others." 
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compositions, such as La Mere abandonnie^ 
La familU malheureusey La Mere heureusey 
in which the image of woman is outlined 
with elegance and grace, and one fancies 
that the brush of the beautiful artist was 
assisted somewhat by the hand of a master 
who took care that the work of an adored 
pupil should not fall into forgetfulness. 

The illustrious painter of Les Pestiferes 
de Jaffa^ La Bataille de Jaffa^ La Bataille 
d'Aboukir^ Le Champ de bataille d'Eylau^ 
and so many other tragic subjects, was also 
a great portrait painter, as the gaudy and 
heroic pictures of Lasalle and Fournier- 
Sarloveze, and the more subdued ones of 
Louis XVI 1 1., Charles X., and Chaptal 
testify. 

Although the art of Gros, with its vio- 
lent, unexpected coloring and its forced 
and bold tints, is better adapted to the 
agitated movements of crowds and the 
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martial expression of soldiers than to 
feminine beauty, still, in the work of the 
artist, which exhales an odor of powder and 
of blood, we find some feminine images of 
exquisite charm, and of a tender execution, 
at times with even a touch of Prud'hon 
sentiment, as that lithe, graceful Mme. 
Lucien Bonaparte of the Louvre, so beau- 
tiful in her white veil and her pose as a 
vestal virgin. 

It is much to be regretted that David 
did not transmit to us in its entirety the 
interesting work he began on the subject 
of his pupils ; this consisted in a summing 
up in a series of notes of their individual 
qualities, methods, and the hopes he enter- 
tained for the future of each one of them : 
curious and sincere analyses expressed in 
a pointed style, which would have been of 
infinite value to the historian of French 
painting of the nineteenth century. 

Since we have the good fortune to pos- 
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sess the notes on Girodet, we will quote a 
passage from them. The whole artistic 
creed of David and the mannerism of the 
painter of Atala stands out from these 
few lines with extraordinary relief : " It is 
to Rome that Girodet has gone to perfect 
his style. As is my custom, I gave him 
some little suggestions as to his studies 
in that country. 

" I advised him not to be forced in his 
conceptions ; I represented to him that the 
beautiful was the simple, even in the strong- 
est things; that he would recognize that 
truth in the works of Raphael, of Leonardo 
da Vinci, even of Michael Angelo, if he 
knew how to detect it; that his habitual 
fault was exaggeration ; to remember that 
it is exaggeration to overdo even sim- 
plicity; that to pass the limit is called 
mannerism." 

The notes on Girodet terminate with 
these lines: "Well, M. Girodet must ex- 
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pect an estimate of his talents from the 
public, not from the pens of paid journal- 
ists. Let him fill his mind with this in- 
contestable principle, — that one should 
force only things which are susceptible of 
being forced, but that this becomes man- 
nerism as soon as a limit is passed. In 
his conversation, M. Girodet has too often 
confounded cleverness and genius, in spite 
of my oft-repeated remark: 'Cleverness, 
Monsieur Girodet, is the enemy of genius; 
cleverness will do you a bad turn ; it will 
bewilder you — uiislead you.' 

" He replied : ' Give me the cleverness 
of which you speak, and I shall soon have 
the genius.' 

" I am waiting. In truth, he is a pupil 
of whom I am proud. I should not have 
expressed myself at such length in regard 
to him if he had not deserved it." 

The dominant characteristic of Girodet 's 
talent is grace; hence woman ought by 
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right to appear often in his elegiac work, 
and even to be the principal and most fas- 
cinating subject. But what conventional 
and affected grace! The taste of the 
times must be blamed largely for this. 
Girodet, like Gerard, of whom we shall 
soon speak, submitted servilely to his time 
instead of dominating it. 

His Danaes and Galateas have the sweet 
beauty of the virgins of Ossian, and this 
inane analogy appears still more plainly 
in the vaporous and artificial light in which 
he tries to make them live, and in which 
he lived himself, like his Endymion, under 
the bluish caresses of the moon. 

Later, when criticising the painful affec- 
tation of Girodet, David expressed this 
severe but just judgment: " On looking at 
the pictures of Raphael and of Paul Vero- 
nese, one is satisfied with one's self ; those 
people make you believe that painting is 
an easy art ; • but when one sees those of 
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Girodet, painting seems to be a trade for 
a galley-slave." 

Girodet did not limit himself to repre- 
senting women in legend and in mythol- 
ogy ; he also attempted portraiture. But 
by dint of trying to express in an almost 
immaterial execution the vaporous poetry 
of his motives, he succeeded in suppress- 
ing, so to speak, the diaphanous bodies of 
his personages, even life itself. " I make 
Daphnis and Chloe as charming as I can," 
said Gerard, "but I want people to see 
that they eat venison." Girodet's heroes 
and heroines are nourished on moonlight 
and the perfume of flowers; they died 
from it. 

Fran9ois Gerard, member of the Revo- 
lutionary Committee, Baron of the Em- 
pire, painter of Belisarius, Napoleon, 
Saint Theresa, and Mme. R^camier, was a 
prolific, skilful, and fortunate artist At 
the very beginning of his career he suc- 

toxhIx.— .15 
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ceeded in winning the favor of the 
feminine public by portraying the vir- 
ginal graces of Flora and Psyche, and 
the all-powerful protection of Napoleon 
by painting the victory of Austerlitz. 
Thenceforward his life was but an unin- 
terrupted succession of triumphs. 

He became the official painter of Power 
and Grace, the throne and beauty. After 
his facile brush had glorified Bonaparte 
and Napoleon, Emperor Alexander and 
the King of Prussia, Wellington and 
Talleyrand, he portrayed Louis XVIII. at 
the Tuileries, Charles X. at Rheims, and 
the Due d'Orl^ans accepting the Lieu- 
tenant-Generalship of the kingdom. Fol- 
lowing in the lead of sovereigns, high 
dignitaries, and heads of armies, the beau- 
tiful and noble ladies of the time replaced 
one another in his studio, and neither Van 
Dyck, Lely, Largilli^re, nor Gainsborough 
were, at the most brilliant period of their 
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careers, in greater demand by elegant and 
beautiful models. 

The official portraits of Mme. Letitia, of 
Empress Josephine, of Caroline Clary, of 
Mile, de Beauharnais, brought his name 
to the notice of the feminine world, and 
the beautiful habituis of Malmaison as 
well as the superb Tallien and the grace- 
ful Comtesse Regnault de Saint-Jean 
d'Angely, were consumed by the desire to 
see their charms represented by the painter 
of Mme. Bonaparte. 

The feminine favor which Gerard en- 
joyed during the Consulate was changed 
into frenzied admiration after his comple- 
tion of the portrait of Mme. R&amier 
ordered by Prince Augustus of Prussia. 
According to the opinion of all, Gerard 
had succeeded in expressing with con- 
summate skill the sovereign grace, the 
coquetry at once bewitching and decent, 
and the infinite charm of the siren of 
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TAbbaye-aux-Bois, so youthful in her 
gauzy white gown, so graciously sym- 
pathetic in her movement of inclination 
towards the spectator. She seems to 
say: 

*• I am beautiful, and you all suflFer from 
my beauty as I do from your torments. 
But how can I prevent them ? Pity me, 
my kind friends, and ever preserve for me 
your affectionate regards." 

And to these tender and melancholy ad- 
monitions a succession of numerous kneel- 
ing admirers responded, pressing long, 
respectful kisses upon the white hand 
maternally offered to them ; a pious pil- 
grimage of all the victims of the sweet 
soother of roused passions ; a long line of 
undeceived lovers from Lucien Bonaparte 
and M. Mathieu de Montmorency to the 
platonic Ballanche and the fiery Chateau- 
briand, appeased in his turn. 

By mingling a little retrospective fancy 
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With contemplation, one can seq all these 
things in this charming portrait, executed 
without emphasis, without too much sacri- 
fice to convention, showing very close ob- 
servation and a harmonious and quiet 
coloring.^ 

^ This portnut was presented by Mme. R^amier 
herself to Prince Augustus of Prussia, one of her numer- 
ous admirers. The gift was made under the following 
circumstances : The German prince, desirous of possess- 
ing a portrait of Mme. de StaSl, for whose genius he had 
the greatest admiration, commissioned David to paint a 
canvas representing the Couronmment de Corinne au 
Cafitole. David's price for this work (fifty thousand 
francs) appearing excessive, the prince countermanded 
his order, and addressed himself to Gerard. Gerard's 
work was offered to Mme. R^camier, and in return she 
presented a portrait of herself, painted by Gerard, to the 
prince. 

An extract from the letter in which Augustus of Prussia 
informs Gerard of his intention to offer the Corinne to 
Mme. R6:amier runs as follows : *' Monsieur, I hasten to 
express my gratitude for the painting you have conse- 
crated to one of the finest works of Mme. de Sta^l. I 
am convinced that I can make no better disposition of 
this picture, which I regard as an homage rendered to the 
memory of Mme. de StaSl, than to present it to Mme. 
Rdcamier, her most devoted friend, with whom I be- 
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It is decidedly one of the best, if not 
the very best, of Gerard's feminine por- 
traits, the one in which he has most 
happily employed his supple and delicate 
talent in the service of the most bewitch- 
ing of models. 

At the close of the second volume in 
which Baron Gerard has piously collected 
the letters addressed to his uncle figures 
a list of the pictures, fragments of pictures, 
drawings, full-length, and bust pictures 
executed by the painter of Austerlitz and 
Mme. R6camier. This catalogue com- 
prises not less than three hundred pic- 
tures, one hundred and fifty of which are 
feminine portraits. 

In this golden book of art and beauty 
appear the names of Mme. TalHen, Count- 
ess Svarzinska, Hortense de Beauharnais, 

came acquainted daring her residence in exile and peiv 
secution.** 

The prince paid G6ard eighteen thousand francs for 
the picture he ordered. 
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Countess Zamo'iska, the Queen of West- 
phalia, the Queen of Sweden (Mme. Berna- 
dotte, i\6e Clary), the gracious Countess of 
Jersey, the Duchesse de Sagan, the Princess 
of Schwartzenberg, Mme. de Talleyrand, 
the Countess of Cayla, the Baronne de 
Feuch&res, the Countess of Schoenborn, 
and the beautiful Princess Grassalkowich. 

Never since the days of Van Dyck had 
an artist's studio seen so many lovely 
models. All the elegant aristocrats of 
the whole world seemed to assemble there. 
Gerard was truly the great painter of 
woman during the Consulate, the Empire, 
and the Restoration; and Mme. Vigee 
Lebrun herself, whose alert brush had 
continued to paint until 1848, saw herself 
neglected by her admirers, in spite of the 
sensational success of her portraits of La 
Grassini and Mme. de Stael. 

A new social state had been formed. 
In a new world, new idols had been set 



/ 
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up in place of the ones destroyed, and 
popular favor naturally followed the favor- 
ites of the powers of the day. The painter 
of Marie-Antoinette had to yield to the 
painter of Josephine and Marie-Louise. 

In the list of great painters of woman 
of the first part of the nineteenth century, 
a place must be reserved for J. B. Isabey, 
who, with a very personal and subtle art, 
portrayed the feminine graces and ele- 
gance of his time. The epoch of Isabey 
comprised the close of the reign of Louis 
XV L, the Revolution, the Directory, the 
Consulate, the Empire, the Restoration, 
the Government of July, the Republic of 
1848, and the beginning of the Second 
Empire. In 1855 Louis-Napoleon Bona- 
parte made him Commander of the Legion 
of Honor. 

During half a century he sketched a 
living commentary on French society, in 
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a charming style, in the form of fine 
miniatures, bright water-colors on ivory, 
sepias, and pen and crayon sketches. 
What especially characterizes the art of 
Isabey is the delicacy, at once precise and 
light, of his touch, the ingeniousness of 
his arrangements, and the close observa- 
tion of the physiognomy. In general, his 
coloring is harmonious and soft, and he 
excels in framing the pink and smiling 
faces of his young women with the di- 
aphanous and fleecy whiteness of tulles, 
gauzes, and laces. 

He has also left excellent male portraits 
executed during the period of the Revolu- 
tion, which form a collection of the great- 
est historical interest. Those of Couthon, 
Barrere, Saint-Just, and CoUot d'Herbois 
are among his best. 

Couthon is represented seated in a 
rolling easy-chair, caressing a little spaniel 
which is sleeping on his knees. He was 
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forty-five years old at the time the portrait 
was painted. His face is handsome and 
expressive of kindness. He remarked to 
Isabey, who had expressed a desire to 
return to his beautiful Lorraine in com- 
pany with his young wife: 

" I, too, hope some day to return to my 
native province; there, in the bosom of 
my family, surrounded by neighbors who 
love and esteem me, I shall become their 
father, the arbiter of all their differences." 

This is a Couthon seemingly unknown ; 
a very different being from the terrible 
interpreter of the law during ^epratrtaL 

Notwithstanding his astonishing versa- 
tility, the art of Isabey was freer and more 
at ease in the interpretation of less rude, 
serious, and complicated subjects than the 
faces of soldiers, members of the Conven- 
tion, or of diplomats. 

A follower of Moreau, Cochin, and Fra- 
gonard rather than of Vien and David, he 
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sought models in sympathy with the re- 
fined elegance of his talent, whose inter* 
mittent vigor can be explained only by 
the pressure of his orders. ^ 

The favorite painter of " high life," like 
Lawrence across the Channel, he gave 
the most fascinating expression of his 
aristocratic and delicate art in the attrac- 
tive profiles and delightful images of 
women which people his work. "The 
Directory," says M. Blanc, " was the period 
when Isabey was most in vogue. At that 
time he was the most famous of miniatur- 
ists, and his most beautiful portraits also 
date from those years. They represent 
Incroyables with hair dressed in * dog's 
ears ' ; while as for the women, it was the 
most audacious and voluptuous, the rivals 
of Mme. Tallien, who posed for Isabey." 

If all the feminine portraits in water- 
colors and pastel produced by Isabey, and 
now scattered among the collections of the 
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world, were brought together, they would 
make a most striking exhibition. They 
would present an exceedingly charming 
and spirituelle review of feminine physiog- 
nomies, and also of the feminine fashions 
of half a century, from the bonnet a lafolle 
of 1 798 to the chapeau de cabriolet of 1830 ; 
they would form a natural sequel to an ex- 
position of the pastels and drawings of 
Liotard, an equally observing, vivacious, 
and prolific genius. 

According to the opinion of M. Edmond 
Taigny, the authoritative biographer of 
Isabey, the most remarkable feminine por- 
traits of the artist are those of Empress 
Josephine, Mme. Tallien, Mme. de Stael, 
Sophie Gay, and Mile. Mars. These 
portraits exhibit a finish of drawing that 
has never been surpassed ; they are now 
in the possession of the artist's family. 

Isabey also made several miniatures of 
Marie-Louise. " During the stay of the 
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court at Compiegne," M. Taigny tells us, 
" Isabey painted a portrait of the Empress 
that has often been copied. It may be 
known from the others which followed by 
the garland of roses surrounding the face. 
This rivalry between the natural roses and 
the German fairness of Marie-Louise was 
less a compliment than an homage rendered 
to truth. This picture is one of the best 
ever made by a miniaturist It greatly 
pleased the empress, who naturally favored 
the painter who had made her so beautiful, 
while still preserving the resemblance. So 
when she gave up oil-painting and Prud'- 
hon's lessons, she took Isabey for her 
teacher." M. Taigny thus completes this 
anecdote : " One of the conditions named 
in the appointment was that the master 
was never to retouch the work of the pupil. 
We do not understand the object of this 
provision." 




CHAPTER VIII. 

THE EARLY NINETEENTH CENTURY IN ENG- 
LAND AND ON THE CONTINENT, 

HILE, With a degree of solem- 
nity recalling at times the art of 
the grand Steele^ Baron Gerard 
was portraying the professional beauties 
of the First Empire and the Restoration in 
ostentatious settings, and while Isabey, with 
his delicate brush, was depicting the fea- 
tures of the great ladies of Malmaison on 
dainty ivory plaques, Lawrence, Hoppner, 
Raeburn, and Max Owen, continuing the 
traditions of Reynolds, Gainsborough, and 
Romney, interpreted the grace and ele- 
gance of the women of their own land. 

Perhaps no painter of the feminine por- 
trait ever enjoyed greater celebrity than 
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Lawrence. Carriages stood by hundreds 
before the door of his studio, and since, as in 
the case oi Vanloo, there could be but five 
sittings daily, the individual who kept a 
record of them made a small fortune by 
selling turns for enormous prices.^ 

The incredible success of Lawrence as a 
portraitist was certainly due to the easy 
grace of his talent, the elegant coquetry of 
his artificial but charming art, to the faint 
perfume of aristocracy in which he bathed 
his personages, so to speak, always placing 
them in an atmosphere of ideal pictur- 
esqueness. One also wonders whether his 
physical advantages did not in a measure 
contribute to his popularity with the beauties 
of London, for he was as handsome as Van 
Dyck, and, like him, irresistibly fascinating. 
His biographers all agree that his blue eyes 
were at once brilliant and incomparably 

^ M. Rouquet, De rStat des arts en Angleterre (Paris, 
1755)- 

VOL. IL — 16 
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soft, that his face was expressive, his voice 
musical, his hair soft and curling, and his 
manners distinguished, although somewhat 
affected. One can readily see that, when 
to such natural or even acquired qualities 
was added a gift of interpretation which 
made of him the most flattering of painters, 
the quality of his clientele must have been 
of an especially select kind. 

It is safe to afHrm to-day, we believe, 
that, among the painters of all schools, 
Thomas Lawrence was one of those who 
enjoyed a universal reputation as being an 
ideal painter of women, although his art 
did not possess the luminous and learned 
seriousness of that of Reynolds, the native 
distinction of that of Gainsborough, nor the 
reflectiveness, at times so penetrating, of 
that of Romney. 

With marvellous skill he knew how to 
make a smile hover around scarlet lips, to 
kindle a soft flame in humid, azure eyes. 



Lawrence. — Mrs Cuthbert. 
Sedelmeyer Colleciioii, 
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to send vibrations of light over satiny flesh, 
and to bring into relief, with incomparable 
brilliancy, the whiteness of skins and the 
warm richness of velvet, as in the sumptu- 
ous portraits of Mrs. Cuthbert and Lady 
Dower. And in reality one should not 
expect of a favorite painter of pretty, 
coquettish women an art more profound 
than that of a skilful painter of birds and 
flowers. 

Lawrence did not confine himself to 
painting beautiful women, however; his 
portraits of men are also very numerous. 
The most celebrated personages of his 
time posed before him: sovereigns, cele- 
brated writers, illustrious scholars, and 
statesmen. He was the painter of George 
IV.,. Walter Scott, Sir Humphrey Davy, 
Lord Grey, Canning, Castlereagh, Aber- 
deen, Wellington, and William Pitt. It 
would take too long to enumerate the 
great personages of England whose ex- 
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tenor aspect and dignity of character have 
been preserved for posterity by his facile 
and brilliant brush. 

During quite an extensive journey over 
Europe, he painted the portraits of many 
celebrated personages, among others those 
of BlUcher, the King of Prussia, Emperor 
Alexander, Pius VII., the Due de Reich- 
stadt,* the Duchesse de Berry, and Charles 
X. This last, treated in the same osten- 
tatious manner as the portrait of George 
IV., but less theatrical in bearing, appear- 
ance, and composition, is of especial his- 
torical value. 

But the subject most indispensable to 
Lawrence was woman. It was in the 
representation of the elegant, coquettish 
model, whose beauty was partly due to 
cosmetics, whose distinction was due 

* The two portnuts made by Lawrence of Napoleon 
II. are in the collections of the Due de Bassano of Paris 
and the Marquise de Lavalette of London. 
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rather to the prestige of artifice than to 
the simplicity of nature, that the partic- 
ular talent of the artist manifested itself 
in the most astonishing artifices of work- 
manship. 

Many of his innumerable feminine por- 
traits are destitute of all interest beyond 
that excited by an attractive quaintness of 
costume. His best ones, however, are 
truly charming, without creating a very 
lively impression of reality. 

Among his very best, besides those of 
Mrs. Cuthbert and Lady Dower above 
mentioned, are those of Lady Wilton, 
Lady Leicester, Miss Croker, Lady Ellen- 
borough, Lady Gower, and Miss Farren. 

Lawrence was barely twenty years old 
when he painted this last-named picture, 
which both brought him into notice and 
made him famous at a single bound. " In 
the matter of portrait painting," says 
Charles Blanc, "his first attempt was a 
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triumph. It was his good fortune to have 
as his model one of the most beautiful 
women of England, an actress popular 
with both the aristocracy and the public. 
He conceived the idea of representing 
the actress with bare arms and carrying a 
muff. We strongly suspect that such a 
lack of taste was, on the part of Lawrence, 
the result of a delicate courtesy. For did 
not Miss Farren do her duty heroically in 
exposing her arms to admiring audiences 
in the depth of winter ? Moreover, it was 
very easy for such an inspiration to come 
to a painter who wrote verses worthy of 
the most perfumed poets of the eighteenth 
century. At any rate, the portrait created 
a storm of feminine applause. All wished 
to resemble Miss Farren ; many attempted 
to do so ; and the craze began." 

Lawrence was an indefatigable worker, 
but he was also a man of large acquaint- 
ance, besides being noted for his gallantry. 



LiWRBNCE. — Miss Farrkm. 
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" When he addressed a woman, it was in 
a flowery, tender, and sentimental manner. 
To please the ladies and to shine in 
society, the artist neglected none of the 
arts of politeness; he paid compliments, 
wrote verses. He also often took part in 
comedies in company with great ladies, 
playing before the Prince of Wales, the 
Duke of Devonshire, and Sheridan " ; 
while the stories of his love affairs with 
the daughter of Mrs. Siddons, with Miss 
Wolf, and with Amelia Elizabeth Caroline, 
the Princess of Wales, filled the London 
newspapers. 

One wonders then, with a certain curi- 
osity, what miraculous manner of painting 
was practised by this enthusiastic ladies' 
man, who, with such brilliant success, 
solved the difficult problem of leading a 
life of labor and pleasure. 

One of his friends, who knew him in- 
timately, informs us on this point. "In 
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less than seven or eight minutes,** says 
M. Feuillet de Conches, "his alert hand 
would sketch a drawing, striking in its 
resemblance to the model, which was not 
destitute of freedom, elegance, or grace, 
according to the nK)del 

" This practice of his youth was kept up 
during his whole career ; his facility with 
black and white crayons was so great that 
he extended it to his oil painting, which 
he executed in crayons on his canvas, al- 
most completing them before spreading 
on the colors. He thus executed two 
pictures, one disappearing beneath the 
other ; and too often, it must be confessed, 
the finished picture made one regret the 
truer and more expressive first sketch." 

These revelations explaining Lawrence's 
method of work make this privileged organ- 
ization, in which were united the opposed 
propensities of Don Juan and Saint Bene- 
dict, appear still more wonderful. 
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Referring to John Hoppner, who had 
just died, and whom he survived twenty 
years, Lawrence wrote to a friend : " You 
can easily believe that this loss of a brother 
in art is keenly felt by me ; I have often 
studied his productions with profit, and 
our careers have run side by side for eigh- 
teen years." 

And brothers in art, indeed, were these 
two charming painters of sovereigns and 
the great ones of earth, but, above all, of 
those beautiful ladies with proud and 
gracious visages and almost angelic expres- 
sion, " who claim the regard of the world 
for the English aristocracy." Although 
their ideal of expression is the same, al- 
though both are worthy successors of Rey- 
nolds, Gainsborough, and Romney, their 
styles differ very sensibly. As has been 
well said, Lawrence is a Reynolds reduced. 

He certainly derived from the master 
very visibly- He also sought to paint like 
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the Venetians, to model like Van Dyck, 
to focus light like Rembrandt ; but in spite 
of all, his artificial and complicated coloring, 
although preserving a certain harmony, 
floats in a composition without warmth, 
strength, or character. Less powerful than 
Reynolds, less scientific, too, less bound to 
the methods of a very well thought out 
eclecticism, he often permits us to detect 
the weakness of his art under the attrac- 
tiveness of his method. 

Hoppner, that confrere "whose works 
he had often studied with profit," while re- 
maining very English in style, although 
born of a German mother and an unknown 
father, resembles in the freedom of his 
coloring the French masters of the eigh- 
teenth century rather than Reynolds.* 

^ A mystery is connected with the birth of Hoppner. 
What is certain is that he was born in London, in the 
summer of 1759, ^^ ^ German mother, employed in the 
palace of the Kings of the House of Hanover, and that 
rc^ral patronage directed his early education. It was in- 
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One even detects, in his best canvases, 
reminders of Chardin, whose luminous and 
painstaking brush he seems to have bor- 
rowed- Like Reynolds, Gainsborough, 
Romney, and Lawrence, John Hoppner 
excelled in the painting of woman. Sup- 
ported by the court, especially by the 
Prince of Wales, at the beginning of his 
artistic career, he was not long in sharing 
with Lawrence the favor of the aristocratic 
public. 

He painted excellent portraits of the 
members of the royal family, but the work 
which brought him the most notice, mak- 
ing him the rival of Lawrence, was the 
portrait of Mrs. Siddons, who, having 
posed for Reynolds and Gainsborough in 
all the brilliancy of her youthful, tragic 
beauty, appeared as providentially in the 

sinuated, at the time, that he was the son of George III., 
who ascended the throne in 1760, at the age of twenty- 
two. (W. Burger.) 
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life of Hoppner as Miss Farren did in that 
of Sir Thomas Lawrence. 

Hoppner's portraits are well distributed 
among the English galleries; he painted 
some fine portraits of men, among others 
those of William Pitt and the actor Smith, 
which one may admire in the National Gal- 
lery. But it is in the painting of women 
and children, subjects suited to the expres- 
sion of his tender art, that his genius as a 
portraitist manifests itself with the most 
brilliancy. 

His portraits of Mrs. Siddons, the 
Countess of Oxford, the Princesses Maria 
and Sophia, and Miss Harriet Cholmondely 
are masterpieces of grace and distinction. 

Henry Raeburn* was not, properly speak- 
ing, a painter of woman, like the great 
English painters above mentioned. The 
severity of his coloring, warm but sober, at 

^ Henry Raebum was bom in Edinburgh, March 4, 
1756, and died in 1823. 



HoppKER. — Mrs. Arbutknot, 
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times a trifle dull, in which dull browns 
and light greens prevail, the breadth and 
boldness of his touch, were better adapted 
to the portrayal of the manly faces of the 
chiefs of clans, his countrymen, than to the 
pi nk-and- white models of Lawrence. But 
such was the suppleness of the brush of 
this brilliant artist, a suppleness acquired 
by laborious studies reminding us of those 
of the Italian Primitives, that when he 
desired, forcing his nature somewhat, to 
express in bright colors and smooth draw- 
ing the features of his beautiful country- 
women, he produced masterpieces of simple 
grace and proud beauty. It is a rare thing 
to meet with two pictures by the same 
artist as unlike, both in sentiment and 
execution, as the Lady of the Dudgeon 
Family and Lieutenant-Colonel Bryce 
Marc Mundo of the National Gallery, and 
not less difficult to say which of the two 
works is the finer. 
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The robust painter of Lieutenant- 
Colonel Bryce Marc Mundo, Captain 
Robert Hay, Sir Allan Mac-Nab, Nathan- 
iel Spens, and so many other works, 
which are great by reason of a vigor of 
workmanship of the Franz Hals order and 
a rare power of analysis, did not limit him- 
self to portraying the charming image of 
the Lady in White of the National Gallery. 
The private collections of England and 
those of Scotland contain numerous por- 
traits of women executed by him. The ten- 
der grace displayed in these pictures, even 
those whose models bear the marks of age, 
to which the artist has imparted a character 
of pensive melancholy, prove triumphantly 
that Raeburn, whose fame is growing daily 
as his works, too mysteriously hidden here- 
tofore, are brought before the eyes of the 
public, merits a place of honor in the bril- 
liant galaxy of English painters of woman 
between Gainsborough and Romney. 



Rabburn — Mrs. Scott - Moncrieff. 
National Gallery, Edinburgh. 
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Mrs. R. Scott, Lady Miller, Mrs. Hamil- 
ton of Kaisner, the Lady of the Dudgeon 
Family, are worthy sisters in art, in grace, 
and in beauty to Mrs. Siddons, Mary 
Robinson, and Lady Dower. 

Among the English painters of the 
feminine subject of the beginning and 
first half of the nineteenth century we 
will mention Robert Owen, a distin- 
guished portraitist of cold correctness. 
His best portraits are those of Miss Leaf, 
who became his wife, of the Duchess of 
Buccleugh, Lady Leicester, Lady Beau- 
mont, and Lady Cooper. James North- 
cote, William Etty, David Wilkie, Leslie, 
Newton, the graceful painter of Yorick and 
the Grisette ; Mulready, the painter of the 
fresh smiling landscapes of County Clare, 
— ^.are all artists of great talent whose his- 
torical or genre pictures contain many 
charming images of women, always of 
good English stock, whether they repre- 
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sent the brunette heroines of Cervantes 
in Leslie's scenes from Do7t Quixote^ or 
the beautiful Venetians of William Etty. 

It is the same when the mild visionaries 
of Pre-Raphaelism came to pass before 
our eyes the mythical figures of their 
dreams. 

The work of Go3ra belongs to two cen- 
turies.* In his collection of decorative 
paintings, ordered by the royal manufac- 
tory of tapestries at Santa Barbara, which 
he executed between^ 1776 and 1792, he 
very visibly submitted to the influence of 
the eighteenth century, through the direct 
transition of the paintings of Luis Paret 
y Alcazar and in spite of the classic 
counsel of Mengs. 

The Breakfast on the Lawn, the Swing, 
the Dance on the Bank of the Man9anares, 

^ Francisco Josd Goya y Lucientes was born in 1746 
at Fuendetodes, a lilUe place in the province of Aragon. 
He died in 1828 at Bordeaux. 
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the Flower-Woman, the Harvest, the Vil- 
lage Wedding, remind one of the giddy 
and gallant canvases of Boucher, Lan- 
cret, and Fragonard. Still, the person- 
ality of the future painter of the Caprices 
and the Evils of War manifested itself 
early in a coloring which was silvery, 
clear, lively, at times even sharp, but 
always sparkling, and, above all, by a 
singularly acute ethnical expression. His 
dancers, flower-girls, shepherdesses, and 
village maidens are always pure-blooded 
Spaniards. The vibrating spontaneity of 
gesture and attitude forms a curious con- 
trast to the conventional languor, the 
coquettish poses, the provoking airs, of 
Philis and Toinon, of Pater and Lancret. 
Goya is the painter of the Spanish 
woman par excellence^ and the somewhat 
feverish ardor of his impetuous art, his 
qualities of observation, his warm and 
ornate coloring, — reminding one both of 
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that of Rembrandt and of the Venetian 
masters, — his natural aptitudes, were to 
serve him marvellously in the search for 
and the realization of that beautiful racial 
type, the hidden repressed ardor of which 
reveals itself with triumphant charm in 
a sudden pallor, or a fugitive, burning 
.glance. 

To tell the truth, Goya, like his master 
Velasquez, did not always see beautiful 
models posing before him, for, in the 
family of Charles IV., Venuses and Adon- 
ises were as rare as in that of Philip IV. 
It is even probable that the great artist 
smiled at the grotesque appearance of his 
august model when he painted Queen 
Maria Luisa on horseback. 

But how lovingly his brilliant and sup- 
ple brush portrayed the features of the 
Duchess of Alba, La Tirana, La Maja, 
Lorenza Coria, and Seiiora Sureda, out- 
lining, under the shimmering lightness of 
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satins and laces, the youthful beauty of 
forms I 

Goya was also a genre painter, and it is 
in his dramatic scenes of the Inquisition, 
the Bull-Fight, Mad-Houses, Flagellations, 
Carnival Processions, that is exhibited the 
most picturesque and impressive part of 
his turbulent and tragic genius, so open 
to the inspirations of the supernatural and 
the horrible. 

It is, however, in his portraits, espe- 
cially in his portraits of women, all treated 
^ with a loftiness of art and at times with 

i an almost exaggerated regard for truth, 

that the Spanish painter reveals himself 
as an artist of the most powerful origi- 
nality, notwithstanding his evident rela- 
tionship with Velasquez, Rembrandt, at 
times with Reynolds, and even with some 
French painters of the eighteenth century,^ 

^ ''I have had three masters, — nature, Velasquez, 
^ and Rembrandt'* (Correspondence of Gojz.} 
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By his very unusual qualities of obser- 
vation, his passion for nature, his mo- 
dernity, by the correct adaptation of a new 
formula to a new ideal, Goya appears, at 
the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
in the midst of a universal expression of 
academic doctrines, as a salutary inno- 
vator and an irresistible leader. It was 
not long before he was followed out of 
beaten paths and conventional environ- 
ment by the most independent, daring, 
and resolute.^ 

1 In his forcible study on the Spanish painter, Lafond 
says : " He had ideas concerning color which seem para> 
doxical at first ' In nature/ he says, * color does not 
exist any more than line ; there is nothing but sunlight 
and shadow. I can make a picture with a piece of char- 
coal. All painting is in sacrifices and intentions.' 

''Elsewhere he asserts with confident authority, re- 
minding one of Ingres upholding in his celebrated apho- 
risms his doctrines of art, so different from those of the 
Spanish master: 'As for m3rself, I see in nature only 
lighted bodies and those which are in shadow, surfaces 
which project and those which recede.' ' I do not count 
the hairs in the beard of the man passing by,' he was in 
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From Goya, ardent, feverish, impulsive, 
we will pass without transition to Ingres, 
glacial, academic, reflective, and self-cen- 
tred The change is indeed abrupt, but 
it is impossible to escape the chronologi- 
cal exigencies of this too rapid review. 

Ingres has not only left us pencil 
sketches, which rival those of Holbein and 
Clouet, portraits in oil, the inherent life 
of which is not always frozen by the cold 
dryness of the coloring, and pretentious 
compositions which he himself has not 
hesitated to qualify as " sublime," but also 
a set of axioms in which his ideas and 
methods are set forth with an astonishing 
terseness. 

The reader may judge of this for him- 

the habit of saying ; my brush ought not to do more 
than I.* And again : * Professors confuse their pupils by 
making them trace for years almond-shaped eyes, bow 
or heart-shaped mouths, noses like an inverted 7, and 
oval faces. Let them give them nature instead ; that Is 
the only drawing master."* 
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self by the following extracts : " Rubens 
is a butcher who has meat in his brain 
and whose canvases are butchers' stalls." 
" Ah, form, form 1 it is everything. Whence 
proceeds the beauty of the first verses of 
Genesis ? From the arrangement of the 
words, the form." 

It was while seeking for form with a 
genial obstinacy that Ingres penetrated 
the mystery of life and discovered beauty. 
Has he not said somewhere, "One must 
find the secret of the beautiful by means 
of the true " ? 

After having been submitted to the 
violent, and too often unjust, criticism of 
Theophile Silvestre, by virtue of the law 
of inevitable reactions, Ingres is, to-day, 
overwhelmed by the weight of excessive 
admiration, and by the blows of censers 
unskilfully wielded by the delicate hand 
of the terrible snob. 

Beware of speaking coldly of the CEdipe^ 



Ingres. — Madame Devaui;ay, 
Bonnat Collection. 
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of the two AretifiSy the Apotheose (THomerey 
the Vierge h VHostie^ VEpee (V Henri IV.^ 
yeanne d^Arc, and of the famous Martyre 
de sahit Symphorien^ the best portions of 
which seem to have been cut out in the 
cartoons of the Arrazziy and whose muddy 
coloring was so miserably destroyed by 
the brilliancy of the Bataille de Taille- 
bourg, at the centennial exposition of 
French painting 1 

The works of the artist as a whole are 
to be blindly admired, and one must, will- 
ingly or unwillingly, admit the despotic 
individuality of Ingres in these restricted 
and impersonal works as fully as in the 
admirable image of Mme. Moitessier, beau- 
tiful as an Olympian of the Regency in her 
flowered gown ; of Mme. de Senones, the 
sjmibol of grace; of Mme. Riviere, the 
woman with the blue cushion, so white 
under her black curls ; of the delicate and 
nervous Mme. Devau9ay, of Mme. Reiset, 

VOL. II. — 18 
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Mme. Magimel, the Princesse de Broglie, 
Mile. Flandrin, and others. 

Let us content ourselves, if you will, by 
simply admiring M. Ingres in his master- 
pieces. But let us admire, with unbounded 
admiration, his concentrated, synthetic, 
and penetrating talent in those marvellous 
portraits we have just mentioned, where 
by the most subtile and intelligent of 
eliminations, everything is reduced to the 
essential. 

And let us admire him above all in those 
fine drawings, concise formulas of entire 
characters, rather than precise indications 
of expressions and sentiments. In these 
delicate masterpieces, of impeccable execu- 
tion, he has immortalized the features of 
Mme. Haudebourt-Lescot, Mme. Place, 
Mme. Haussonville, Mme. Raoul Rochette, 
of Mme. Ingres herself, her visage illu- 
minated with tenderness, and many other 
beautiful ladies of the past. Without con- 
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fining himself to an ideal type of beauty, 
as when he painted the Muse of Cherubini, 
the artist has represented the physical 
resemblance and moral character of these 
last, and even the spirit of an epoch and 
of a particular social state, with the severe 
elegance and refined taste of a primitive 
Italian or of an artist of the distant East.^ 

Ingres was one of the most frigid of 
painters, but he was also one of the most 
powerful and profound analysts of the 
human figure, by apparently the simplest 
means. Certain of his male portraits 
may be ranked with those of Holbein and 
Clouet 

Bertin has all the masterfulness of 



^ While painting the superb, inspiring Muse, extend- 
ing her hand with a rather weighty solemnity of gesture 
over the head of Cherubini in his reverie, Ingres seems 
to have remembered the features of Mme. de Rajrneval^ 
wife of the Chief Secretary of the French Embassy at 
Rome in 1839, whose proud beauty had greatly impressed 
him. 
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Henry VIII. or of Charles IX.; and, with* 
out being of the race of Tudor and Valois, 
his calm and reflective tradespeople, in 
their hideous environment of mahogany, 
green velours, and fringed hangings, have 
the imperishable aspect of documents 
whose historical value will but be aug- 
mented with the flight of years. 

As much cannot be said of the very 
numerous feminine forms, sometimes full 
of grace, but always devoid of all individ- 
uality, which fill the works of the academic 
painters of the school of 1830, of which 
Ingres was the undisputed chief. We re- 
fer to the productions of Paul Delaroche, 
H. Flandrin, Ary Scheffer, Leopold Rob- 
ert, Gleyre, Hamon, and others, in whose 
pictures appear vague forms of princesses, 
crushed under the weight of adornments, 
chlorotic virgins, murmuring prayers with 
a doubtful fervor, theatrical fishwomen, 
ecstatic saints, amorous Marguerites, plain* 
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tive Mignons, despairing Medoras, and 
young and smiling Pompeian maidens, 
lightly modernized by a delicate brush, in 
order to fill a role in a sentimental com- 
position. 

In this monotonous file of impersonal 
forms, nearly all borrowed from the rev- 
eries of saints and poets, no type of a race 
or an epoch stands out in relief. If we 
wish to discover the physiognomy of the 
woman of the epoch, it must be sought for 
outside of this sterile school, where the 
love of nature is absent, and from which 
the spirit of direct observation is banished. 

Gavarni, Deveria, Roqueplan, Tony Jo- 
hannot, Henri Monnier, Eugene Lami, 
and Constantin Guys show us woman in 
the daily occupations of life. They are apt 
chroniclers of social elegance, intelligent 
interpreters of gallant life, merciless satir- 
ists of the absurdities of the middle class, 
and touching narrators of human miseries. 
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These petits maitres are the most im- 
portant painters of woman during the 
period comprising the Government of July, 
the Republic of 1848, and the first half of 
the Second Empire, when the "romanti- 
cists exhausted themselves in hallucina- 
tions and visionary conceptions, in which 
woman became either a demoniac or a 
celestial being." 

The physiognomy of feminine life in its 
entirety, in both its psychological and ex- 
terior expression, is much more truthfully 
revealed by the lithographs of Gavami and 
Deveria, and especially by the acute, em- 
phatic sketches of Guys, with their irony 
as biting as acid, than in the cold and im- 
passible official pictures of Flandrin, Du- 
bufe, and Winterhalter. 

In his book on the heads of schools, M. 
Chesneau thus characterizes the aesthetic 
side of the nature of Delacroix : " A strong 
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moral constitution, much scepticism, a 
fiery imagination, — such are the intellec- 
tual conditions which appear at first sight 
in M. Delacroix. 

" He has the fanaticism of his talent; 
hence his great errors and also his re- 
markable works. What one loves to 
find in this painter, so essentially a 
painter, is breadth of imagination, pre- 
cision, fertility of invention, and excessive 
determination. 

" Possessing a nervous and restless na- 
ture, he gave what was within himself: 
astonishment, grief, never persuasion, quie- 
tude, and moral well-being." 

Nervous, restless natures, passionate 
talents, breadth of imagination, fertility of 
invention, fiery imaginations, — all these 
are the essential qualities of the creative 
temperament, of those beings who are 
able to clothe in immortal, living forms 
the narratives of history and the creations 
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of poetry, rather than of those who persist 
in recording the characteristics of beings 
and things from the sincere observation of 
subjects already existing. 

Hence, in the vast work of Delacroix, 
studied portraits are rare, and those of 
women are hardly to be found at all. At 
intervals we come upon a happy sketch, 
showing a particular intensity of thought 
and life, as that of George Sand. But 
even though he was not able, by a heroic 
effort of the will, to calm the feverish ex- 
altation of art in presence of the living 
model, and force his impetuous brush to 
portray the charms of the beauties of his 
time, he loved woman none the less ; and, 
like a purple flower, she blooms every- 
where in rare splendor, in his tragic and 
bloody productions. She is the " red 
water lily of the lake of blood " sung of by 
Baudelaire. She has the fatal beauty of 
the passions from which the artist suflfered, 
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and she is, above all, the true heroine of 
the drama in which she loves, su£Fers, and 
dies, the sublime, physical, almost absolute, 
expression of thought. 

There are few artists in whose works so 
great a unity exists as in those of Dela- 
croix, and yet each one of his heroes and 
heroines is in a sense a tragic or bewitch- 
ing materialization of the dominant idea. 
From this, especially where woman is 
concerned, proceeds an infinite variety of 
expression, attitudes, characteristics of 
race, form, and color. His Medea, his 
Juliet, his Bride of Abydos, his Young 
Spartans, his Ophelias, his Salomes, his 
Sibyls, his Odette, his Angelique, al- 
though all bound together by the idea 
of sensuality, by a species of mysterious 
caress, have each a complete individuality 
of physical type and moral character, 
determined by the philosophy of the sub- 
ject. 
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How much loftier and more profound is 
this conception of the r61e of woman than 
that of some other great painters who 
have only succeeded in exhibiting their 
chosen models in the most dissimilar 
roles ! 

Delacroix's love for woman does not 
appear solely in the powerful fertility of 
his poetic imagination, nor in the expres- 
sion of thrilling voluptuousness which he 
gives to his feminine creations, but also 
in his journal and in his correspondence. 
Speaking of a peasant girl he met in the 
fields, he wrote to one of his friends: 
"Such pretty eyes, limpid as pearls, and 
as fine and soft as velvet 1 The nose was 
rather original ; the nostrils were proudly 
distended, and vibrated from time to time 
in unison with the dilation and contrac- 
tion of the pupils of the eye. The mouth 
was of charming elegance. But the tri- 
umph of the face was its contour. The 
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cheek, the little double chin, the way it 
sat on the neck, is worthy of altars I " ^ 

We seem to hear Diderot detailing the 
charms of Mile. Babuti. His notebook 
of travel contains, this enthusiastic com- 
ment, dated from Tangiers: "The Jew- 
esses are admirable. They are the pearls 
of Eden." 

The following anecdote shows Dela- 
croix's extraordinary power of idealization 
and his worship of feminine beauty: 

One evening at Nohant, he said to 
George Sand : " On entering your park 
just now, I saw a splendid subject for a 
picture, and a scene which touched me : 
it was your farm-woman and her grand- 
daughter. I was behind a bush where 
they could not see me, so I could study 
them at my ease. They were sitting on a 
fallen trunk of a tree. The old woman 

^ Lettres d* Engine Delacroix (171 5-1860), collected 
and published by Ph. Burty, Paris, 1878, i vol. 
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had one hand on the child's shoulder, and 
was giving her a lesson in reading. If I 
had a canvas, I would paint them." 

He found material the next day and 
painted the charming picture LEducatioti 
de la Vierge. It was from the same ro- 
mantic retreat that he wrote to one of his 
friends : " The women of this region all 
look like those sweet forms one sees in 
the pictures of the old masters ; they are 
all Saint Annes." 

Although stricken down while young, 
just as he had escaped from the tyrannical 
influence of his two masters Ingres and 
Delacroix, Theodore Chasseriau * remains 

1 Theodore Chasseriau was born in Samana, Spanish 
America, and died in Paris in 1856. Under the title of 
Un peintre romantiqtUy M. Valbert Chevillard has 
written an excellent study on the work of the painter of 
Desddmone^ Le Tepidarium^ and of Les Deux Scmrs, In 
the Gazette des Beaux-Arts (1898) M. Ary Renay has 
also published some very fine pages on Chassdriao, 
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one of the most distinguished painters of 
woman of the nineteenth century. 

Even before the complete emancipa- 
tion of his luminous and tender art, he 
succeeded, in his religious dualism, in 
combining with genuine originality and 
marvellous skill the doctrines of both the 
classic and the romantic schools. We can- 
not omit to mention that admirable canvas 
in which he has represented with consum- 
mate art two sisters who, like Shelley's 
two enchantresses, appear each one the 
reflection of the other in the mirror of 
their mutual love. It is a gem of color, 
drawing, observation, and also of subdued 
feeling. 

We wish and dare to hope that it may 
some day be found in the Louvre, in a 
place worthy of it. The public will then 
be able to look upon one of the glories 
of the French school of painting. It will 
become acquainted, through this splendid 
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work, With one of the strongest and most 
comprehensive painters of modern woman, 
although feminine portraits are rare in that 
work so cruelly broken oflF, where they are 
met with as often in the form of pencil 
sketches of lifelike precision as in those of 
masterly paintings.^ 

Although Chasseriau inherited the pow- 
erful psychological drawing of Ingres, he 
also possessed the poetic invention of 
Delacroix, the latter's gift of marvellous 
creative power, and his ardent imagina- 
tion, with less feverish ardor, however. 
In his vast frescoes, as well as in his 
pagan and biblical compositions and in 
his Shakesperian etchings, the image of 
woman shines with a resplendent beauty, 

1 Among the principal feminine portraits by Chass^ 
riau we will mention those of the Comtesse Destutt de 
Tracy, Mile. Hariette Cooper, the Marquise de Bedmar, 
Mile. Tallien-Cabamis, the Comtesse de Ranchicourt, 
Ad^e Chasseriau, the artist's mother (oil-paintings), the 
Princesse Cantacuzene, Mme. de Bray, etc. (crayons)* 
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— a beauty by turns purely plastic and 
singularly expressive. The double ideal of 
art, pagan and romantic, which inspired 
the entire work of Chass^riau is well ex- 
pressed in the classic gesture of the Venus 
Astarte, twisting her golden hair above 
the foam of the waves, and by the mourn- 
ful attitude of Desdemona, breathing forth 
her sorrow in the Willow Song. These 
pale, sweet images, blossoms of queenly 
and of melancholy beauty, of divine splen- 
dor and of mortal tenderness, brought to 
life under the caresses of the most amorous 
of brushes, perfume ever so lightly the 
feminine creations of Puvis de Chavannes 
and Gustave Moreau, those two other 
great lovers of womanly charm. 

Ricard was at once the noblest and the 
most faithful interpreter of the charms of 
the women of the Second Empire. His 
warm, vibrating art, impregnated with 
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the elegant grace of the English masters, 
bathed, so to speak, in a Venetian light, 
always serious and devoted jto truth, con- 
trasts singularly with the hollow solemnity, 
the cold correctness, the insipid and con- 
ventional mannerism of the fashionable 
portraitists Winterhalter, Dubufe, Caba- 
nel, and Chaplin. 

There are few feminine portraits from 
which exhale a milder expression of re- 
fined grace and of subtle charm than from 
those of Ricard. This comes from the 
fact that the painter made it his pleasant 
mission to represent only those models 
whose characters were in perfect harmony 
with his art, devoted to the truth of 
distinction. 

M. Louis Br^s, one of his biographers, 
says: "Ricard would never consent to 
paint a head which was not sympathetic, 
no matter what price was offered him. 
This was not a caprice ; it was rather an 
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evidence of the knowledge the painter 
had of his own powers and the respect 
he bore his art. When a subject at- 
tracted him, it was another thing; he 
then invited the model to pose for him 
as a favor." 

The style of Ricard differs perceptibly in 
his male and female portraits. Too often 
his masculine portraits are conceived in 
the manner peculiar to the great masters, 
especially Titian and Rembrandt. At 
times he evidently had Leonardo da 
Vinci in mind, in presence of a feminine 
model; and it has been justly said: "He 
saw a sister of La Joconde in the beauti- 
ful and chastely fascinating model before 
him." But even though the magnificent, 
fathomless eyes of Mme. de Calonne 
evoked the enigmatical smile of Monna 
Lisa, it must be acknowledged that the 
whole personality of the painter's style, in 
spite of indisputable English and Venetian 

VOL. IL— 19 
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proclivities, revealed itself in most of his 
feminine portraits, especially in those of 
Mmes. de Blocqueville, Szarvady, Roth, 
Borel, Feydeau, Arnavon, Roux, and Gran- 
ville (the wife of the English Minister). 



CHAPTER IX. 

THE LATTER PART OF THE NINETEENTH 

CENTURY. 
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(AINE has cleverly characterized 
the type of modern English 
woman in a series of lively and 
concise notes : " She is the blonde virgin, 
with downcast eyes and blushing cheeks, 
purer than a Madonna of Raphael, a sort of 
Eve before the fall, whose voice is music it- 
self, who is entirely adorable in her inno- 
cence, gentleness, and goodness, and before 
whom one is tempted to bow the head in 
respect. From Virginia, Imogen, and other 
Shakesperian heroines down to the Esther 
and Agnes of Dickens, English literature 
has given them the highest place ; they 
are the most perfect flower of the land." 
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Taine also speaks of the perfectly good 
woman, calm and serious, whom tempta- 
tion has never approached. This type 
possesses only a secondary aesthetic im- 
portance, however, and we prefer to call 
^ the attention of the reader to the modern 

Imogen, the beautiful type of English 
woman, in whom distinction, nobleness, 
and racial beauty are united, and who have 
inspired so many immortal masterpieces 
among the painters of the eighteenth and 
the beginning of the nineteenth centuries. 

They are indeed the most beautiful 
flower of the land, whose sweet perfume 
saturates the works of Dante Gabriel Ros- 
setti and Bume-Jones, those devotional 
painters of ideal beauty, those famous /m- 
inistes of Pre-Raphaelism, whose names 
we can only mention in this rapid review 
of painters of woman. In spite of the 
conventional Quattrocentism of their set- 
tings> these last-named artists are truly 
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faithful interpreters of theu archangelic 
type described by Taine as " purer than a 
Madonna of Raphael." 

Such are the Beata Beatrix, Veronica 
Veronese, the damsel of the Holy Grail, the 
three dreamers of the Rosa Triplex of 
Rossetti, and the Vivian of Burne-Jones. 
Blonde virgins these, full of grace and 
candor, but more virginal, more candid, 
less sensitive, less perfumed with sensuality 
with Bume-Jones than with Rossetti, even 
when the latter shows them to us in Ve- 
nus's Looking-glass, or the Golden Stair- 
case, so harmonious in form and so 
rhythmical, under their long, light veils, 
" which make them resemble the nuns of 
an ideal convent." ^ 

Empresses, queens, favorites of emperors 
and of kings, princesses and ladies of rank, 

* Gabriel Mourey, Peissi le ditroit (La vie et Part 
\ Londres). (OllendorfiF, ^iteur.) 
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saints and women of low degree, martyrs 
and courtesans, even barmaids and the 
vulgarest women of pleasure, have been 
immortalized by painters of all schools. 
But to our great Millet is reserved the 
glory of creating a new feminine type, and 
of erecting upon a marble pedestal, hith- 
erto unoccupied, the image of the woman 
of the fields. And yet, curiously enough, 
the painter of all those rustic figures, 
executed with such artistic austerity, 
whose mobile and simple attitudes har- 
monize so magnificently with all the move- 
ments of nature, and which seem to 
emerge from the soil as healthy and vig- 
orous as the flowers and herbs, began 
his career by painting love-scenes of the 
Prud'hon style. 

Erotic painting was not suited to this 
lover of the sky, woods, and fields, to the 
faithful companion of the most loved of 
women, and he was not long in abandon- 
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ing nymphs, naiads, cupids, and other more 
modern subjects to plunge into the study 
of nature, and to seek in the representa- 
tion of the toilers of the fields the realiza- 
tion of a grand and noble ideal. 

What a subject and what a setting! 
No artist ever treated it with greater 
genius ; one is at a loss which to admire 
most in the productions of Millet, — the 
truth and poetry of the surroundings, or 
the grandeur of the personages and the 
instinctive nobility of their mien. 

Among the host of masterpieces so im- 
pressively representing the rustic grace 
of peasants, fishwomen, spinners, shep- 
herdesses, or goose-herds in the transpar- 
ent shadows of the twilight or the silvery 
mists of early morning, let us mention the 
Gleaners. 

Over this truly exquisite canvas the 
brush of the artist, heavy and rude at 
times after it ceased to disport itself in 
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the pink and pearly whites of his Pnid'hon 
creations, swept with infinite delicacy, 
bringing into existence, in the full light 
of the summer sun, poor women of the 
fields, bending over the soil, reaching down 
with movements of poetic grandeur to 
gather up the fragments of the rich har- 
vest, the grain dropped from the sheaf. 

Portraits of women by Millet are very 
rare. Those made of his wife in charcoal 
possess an exquisite charm. In the tender 
analysis of character shown by the purity 
of lines and the suavity of the model, he 
remembered the lessons of his first mas- 
ters, — Correggio and Prud'hon. He ever 
sought for the beauty of woman in the 
whole figure and in the attitude rather 
than in the features of the face, " Beauty," 
he said, "lies in what is suited to the 
action of the subject." 

If his woman of the field is so beautiful, 
if under her woollen hood and her dusty, 
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tattered garments she stands out with 
such majesty in the open country, it is 
because the artist has made her harmonize 
perfectly with her surroundings, idealized 
her by the rhythm of her movements and 
bearing, and made her the beautiful and 
synthetic expression of a vocation. 

Listen to what he himself said to a 
friend, while crossing the Barbizon prairie 
at nightfall : " See those objects moving 
about over there like shadows ; they bend 
down to the ground as they walk, yet they 
are human beings. They are the genii 
of the plain ; yet they are only poor peas- 
ants. A woman, doubtless, bent double 
under her sheaf of grain, or another, drag- 
ging herself along under her load of fagots. 
From the distance, they are superb; see 
how they steady their shoulders under 
their heavy burdens. The twilight dims 
the outlines of their figures. It is beauti- 
ful ! It is as grand as a mystery." 
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What an admirable strophe ! And how 
completely the aesthetic ideal of the master 
reveals itself in this cry of enthusiasm, 
provoked by the poetry of nature I 

By his powerful faculty of generaliza- 
tion, Millet has been able to invest the 
humble shepherdesses of the forest of 
Fontainebleau with the epic grandeur of 
the gleaners of the Bible; hence he must 
be called a great painter of woman. By 
the marvellous prestige of his genius, he 
has ennobled the poor woman in sabots 
without in any way detracting from her 
rustic individuality, and he has given her 
a place in the heaven of art beside the 
startled Cydalises of Watteau and the 
Colinettes of Boucher, somewhat amazed 
at the unwonted apparition- 
While Millet abruptly closed the door of 
his soul to erotic inspirations, to open it so 
widely to the comforting poetry of nature, 
Tassaert, an admirably endowed artist. 
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whose palette was at times wonderfully 
rich in the siyle of that of Terburg, Pieter 
de Hooge, and Van der Meer, persisted in 
using his facile brush in the portrayal of 
the light fantasies of his unfettered dreams. 
The image of woman is not found in his 
erotic compositions alone. We frequently 
meet with it, portrayed with an especially 
vivid and impressive touch, in the tragic 
subjects inspired by the sight of misery. 
Again, following the example of Netscher 
or Palamedes, he painted the woman of 
his time in the brilliant settings of social 
reunions, balls, concerts. Here we have 
veritable little gems of color and observa- 
tion, whose value will only increase with 
years, and which will ever be priceless sou- 
venirs, faithful records of a past epoch. 

If Millet idealized the humble toilers of 
the fields by a simple and sincere inter- 
pretation of their attitudes and gestures, 
Corot peopled his beautiful modern Area- 
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dias, veiled in gold or silver, with gracious 
feminine forms, filling the mysterious 
depths of his landscapes with the expres- 
sion of delirious joy, amorous reverie, or 
pleasure. 

This tender lover of the sky, waters, 
trees, and flowers ought by right to love 
woman, the most beautiful flower of that 
vast nature, that spacious paradise, in which 
his great poetic soul existed. But it was 
in the form of light sketches that he ex- 
pressed the indefinable charm, the lithe 
and voluptuous grace of the melancholy 
or amorous Eves of his springlike Edens. 
His supple and brilliant brush nearly 
always became harsh and obdurate when 
he attempted to represent the features of 
the living model. It will be observed that 
the work of Corot would indeed suffer a 
cruel mutilation if it were to be reduced 
to the series of feminine portraits which 
rarely exhibited the essential charm of his 
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art : the unusual suppleness of material in 
the service of intelligent and feeling in- 
vention. In the work of the great artist, 
woman is the vague and graceful form of 
a sweet vision, a poetic creation, almost a 
dream. 

The name of Diaz should also figure in 
this book, although the cool shadows of 
his forests are even more rarely enlivened 
by the presence of woman than the golden 
twilight and silvery dawns of Corot. Still, 
she appears there at times in beautiful 
nudity in his mythological fantasies, or 
full of voluptuous seduction in her heavy, 
sumptuous vestments, like those of the 
Lena Morella and Simonetta of the past, 
surrounded with foliage or marble, listen- 
ing evidently to words of love, while her 
slender white hand, starred with rings, 
caresses the fine head of a Scotch grey- 
hound: a coquette-theme borrowed from 
Boccaccio and Watteau, which Monticelli 

VOL. II. — 20 
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was soon to use again with a formidable 
orchestration. 

In the work of Courbet, that " Velasquez 
of the common people," woman, one of the 
most completely developed motifs in the 
vast revolutionary programme of the painter 
of Ornans, has neither the austere beauty 
of Millet's rustics, the airy grace of Corot's 
nymphs, bathers, and coquettes, nor the 
affected charm of the indolent beauties of 
Diaz. He painted her, as has been well 
said, with the same conscientiousness that 
he displayed in painting oysters, fish, deer, 
and the rocks of the Loue. 

With his soul closed to all conceptions 
of ideal beauty, all spiritual poetry, and 
never troubled by Platonic theories, he was 
yet able to prove, by the skilful materiality 
of his processes, that one can produce 
masterpieces under the inspiration of 
merely visible forms. The Demoiselles de 
Village^ the Demoiselles des bords de la 
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Seine^ the Liseuse, and different studies of 
the nude, are superb specimens of paint- 
ing. They are destitute of all psycholog- 
ical analysis, however, and one sees in 
them only the splendid and generous mas- 
terfulness of workmanship. 

A certain moral impression emanates 
from the Demoiselles des bords de la Seine. 
Here the painter has not entirely limited 
himself to painting woman as he did " fish, 
food, and deer." He has given evidence 
of intention, perhaps even of genuine 
emotion. 

The naturalistic doctrine of Courbet, 
sustained by such critics as Theophile 
Sylvestre, Castagnary, Champfleury, and 
Thore-Burger, gained considerable noto- 
riety. Soon two gifted artists of widely 
separated artistic origins, the one deriving 
from the Spanish masters, the other from 
the French school of the sixteenth century, 
Edouard Manet and Bastien Lepage, pas- 
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sionately smitten with nature, like the 
painter of Ornans, cast themselves with a 
sort of fierce heroism, in spite of the cruel 
sarcasm of the feeble classicists and old- 
fashioned romanticists, on the side of the 
vigorous struggler, and finally determined 
that great naturalistic movement which, 
like a torrent, carried away the last debris 
of the academic and romantic schools, and 
destroyed, in its irresistible course, the few 
fragile and delicate barriers set up against 
it by the imperfectly armed partisans of a 
mystic Pre-Raphaelite restoration brought 
from across the Channel. 

After having courageously restrained 
himself in the too eclectic direction of 
Courbet, and escaped from the captivating 
influence of Velasquez, Goya, and Hals, 
Manet finally found a style of his own, 
and gave a decided impulse to contem- 
poraneous painting. Le Dejeuner^ Le 
Balcon^ Argenteuil^ Chez le pere Lathuile^ 
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are triumphant manifestations of a new 
art, fruitful professions of faith. " He 
cleans the palette, invigorates the sensa- 
tions; his clear perception synthetically 
embraces both the exterior and the soul 
of beings. His swift intuition divines the 
unseen in passing life.^ ^ 

This brilliant faculty of grasping at the 
first glance the entire character of a sub- 
ject, and of fixing it with rapidity in a fresh 
harmony of clear values, found its most 
fascinating application in the painting of 
modern woman, blonde and fresh under 
the diaphanous whiteness of airy draperies, 
in the full light of heaven, and in the midst 
of the flowers of gardens. 

Soon Berthe Morizot, .very mindful of 
the teachings of the master, also portrayed 
the youthful charms of contemporaries, 
but with a more timid, more feminine 
brush; Renoir and Roll, in admirable 

1 Maurice Hamel. 
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busts of women, bathed in light, vibrating 
with life, evoked, by the most subtle anal- 
yses and the broadest and freest work- 
manship, the amorous tenderness of fem- 
inine charms expanding in the open air, 
all the palpitating reality of " ideal clay." 

Bastien Lepage also profited by the dis- 
coveries of Manet. Like him, he had a 
passion for light and truth; but it is es- 
pecially in his study of details that his 
remarkable powers of analysis exhibit 
themselves most fully. His penetrating 
art as a physiognomist resembles that of 
the French portraitists of the sixteenth 
century. Has he not been called the 
Clouet of his epoch? 

Pitiless death cut him down, like Manet, 
in the midst of a glorious career, but not 
soon enough, however, to prevent his 
transmitting to posterity some pure mas- 
terpieces, among which are two exquisite 
portraits of woman, — that of Mme. Drouet, 
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SO expressive of tender feeling, and that 
of Sarah Bernhardt, as fine, nervous, and 
elegant as one of Pisanello's princesses. 

The art of portraiture has rarely been 
subject to more diverse tendencies than 
at the present time. Still, it must be ad- 
mitted that nearly all artists to^iay are 
careful to express the character as well as 
the features of their models, and, with 
more or less success, have attempted to 
preserve individuality. A profound gulf 
separates them from Borione, Lansac, 
Dubufe, Winterhalter, Flandrin, and other 
official representatives of a conventional 
and vanished art. 

At times, a laudable desire to please, or 
rather to express an intimate sentiment, 
puts between M. Hebert and his lovely 
models a sort of chimerical veil, through 
which their eyes appear strangely dilated, 
as if in a fever. In their settings of 
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shadows or of dark verdure, certain of his 
portraits of women have the appearance 
of supernatural visions of love, of ardent, 
sad Ligeias. These, however, are only 
exceptional types, and most of the femi- 
nine portraits of the great artist have an 
individual accent of rare force, notwith- 
standing the atmosphere of melancholy 
and morbidness in which they are all 
enveloped, and which has its home in the 
soul of the painter himself. 

The portrait of Mme. Hochon, which 
we reproduce in this work, is one of 
those which reflect the most credit upon 
the artist. It is a most charming, artistic, 
and also characteristic expression of the 
elegant Frenchwoman of the nineteenth 
century. 

The image of woman also occupies an 
important place in the work of Paul 
Baudry, although in his feminine portraits 
the brilliant artist has rarely sought to 
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express the individual analyses to be found 
in his superb portraits of Guizot and E. 
Guillaume, among others. 

Baudry preferred to give his feminine 
representations an allegorical and mytho- 
logical setting, embellishing them with all 
the charms pictured by his amorous fancy. 
Still, a particular type dominates in the 
artist's productions. By the litheness of 
its grace, it reminds one of the nymphs 
of Jean Goujon, and by the voluptuous 
delicacy of its contours, it resembles the 
maidenly beauties of Correggio, while over 
the very delicate, although not classic, 
features hovers a smile of spirituelle^ pro- 
voking, and very modern grace. 

This charming type, found in all the 
allegorical compositions of Baudry, lives 
there joyously in a silvery atmosphere, 
under the bright and sunny skies so dear to 
Tiepolo and Guardi,from whom the French 
artist reverently learned valuable lessons. 
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Had Elie Delaunay affixed his signature 
to the admirable portraits of Mme. Georges 
Bizet and Mme. Toulmouche only, he would 
thereby have merited a place among the 
first painters of woman of the nineteenth 
century. In these two ever to be remem- 
bered feminine forms, the one so superb 
under her mourning veil, the other radi- 
ant in youth and perfect happiness, the 
personal, vigorous, and simple genius of 
the artist manifests itself with rare power. 

Bonnat excels in the masculine portrait. 
His robust brush delights in the repre- 
sentation of male visages, especially of 
those which are furrowed by time. He 
is also the official, or rather the historic, 
painter of the great personages of the day. 
His portraits of Thiers and L^on Cogniet 
are works of the first order. But the 
artist has not confined his field of artistic 
vision to the contemplation of faces of 
official gravity, or of seriousness and re- 
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flection, such as those of Grevy, Thiers, 
Carnot, Hugo, Dumas, Gounod, and Pas- 
teur. He has also shown, on several occa- 
sions, that he was, in the presence of a 
feminine model, able to relax and change 
the brusque and often violent strokes of 
his virile brush into a soft and prolonged 
caress. 

His portraits of Mme. Pasta, the Coun- 
tess Potocka, Mme. A. Cahen, Mile. 
d'Haussonville, and others, are very noble 
and delightful feminine images, the living 
individuality of which has suffered from 
no tricks of workmanship or caprices of 
interpretation. 

Paul Dubois and Jules Lefevre have both 
produced very interesting representations 
of their beautiful contemporaries, although 
very differently expressed; both in the 
richly modelled forms of the first, and the 
fine analyses of the second, the individual- 
ity of the models is well preserved. 
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It has been said with much justice that 
the virtuosity of Carolus-Duran was not 
very profound But in art, as in all else, 
each one is in a measure the slave of his 
temperament; and if the author of the 
superb portrait of the Femme au gant, of 
the Luxembourg Museum, did not find in 
his cradle, in the midst of so many other 
gifts, that of the persevering patience of 
Pisanello or of Foucquet, it must be recog- 
nized that he is rich to excess in other 
qualities which make of him one of the 
rarest interpreters of woman. His appre- 
ciation of worldly elegance is of the liveli- 
est, and rarely has a painter rendered the 
evanescent grace of expression and gestures 
with more instinctive skill. 

The art of Benjamin Constant becomes 
daily more and more Western ; and since 
the time when he forsook, apparently, the 
brunette beauties of antique Byzantium 
and Morocco harems, the list of noble and 
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beautiful ladies, of both the Old and the 
New World, whose beauty he has por- 
trayed with a luminous brush and with ac- 
curacy of observation has become long. 

Fantin-Latourand Eugene Carriere are 
also passionate and faithful interpreters of 
the feminine face and figure. They seek 
beauty, first of all, in character, and the 
original masterfulness of their workman- 
ship, so sober and strong, enables them to 
penetrate to the very soul of their person- 
ages. 

Hence the peculiar charm, impregnated 
with healthy feeling, noble thought, and 
pure grace, which is exhaled like a soothing 
perfume from the feminine productions of 
these two great painters of the mysteries 
of the heart, soul, and brain, in all that is 
highest in intellectual life, and of maternal 
life in its most loving tenderness. 

Henner and Jules Breton, two masters, 
may be counted among the best painters 
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of woman, although neither have attempted 
the portrait except in rare cases. No one 
was ever more appreciative of feminine 
beauty than these two artists, the one in 
his idyllic and pagan creations of luminous 
white bodies gleaming through the night 
of forests, the other in serious but beauti- 
ful paintings of the daughters of the sea 
and of the fields. 

And how many other brilliant artists, 
more attracted by a very modern ideal 
and the elegance of social life than by 
allegorical and rustic beauty, have already 
brought a rich addition of charming works 
to the collection of the images of the 
woman of the nineteenth century! 

Lack of space forbids us to do more 
than mention some of them in an incom- 
plete and somewhat international list: M. 
Madrazzo, a Spanish painter of the beau- 
tiful women of his day, Parisian and Span- 
ish, has ever been more attentive to the 
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counsels of Carolus-Duran than to the 
masters of his own country. 

Frangois Flameng has treated all genres 
with success: decorative allegory, battle- 
scenes, historical compositions. But who 
can tell whether it will not be in some of 
his feminine portraits that the flower of 
his genius will immortalize itself? The 
most lasting works are usually the deli- 
cate representations of the most ephem- 
eral charms. 

Boldini excels in embodying in a draw- 
ing as rapid and synthetic as that of 
Outamaro, and as keen and unerring as 
that of Ingres and Menzel, the fine, ner- 
vous charms and the often perverted ele- 
gance of his contemporaries. 

Emile Wauters, the author of many 
aristocratic portraits of women, is more 
Parisian than Fleming, in spite of his 
glorious forefathers. Antonio de la Gan- 
dara, a Spaniard like Madrazzo, is less 
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rebellious than the latter to the teachings 
of Velasquez and Goya, of which he never 
loses sight, notwithstanding the danger- 
ous suggestions of Whistler. 

Jacques Blanche has also submitted to 
influences; and who has not, for that 
matter? Was not the art of Reynolds, 
so skilfully brewed, in reality a harmoni- 
ous combination, ^ la sauce anglaise of 
that of Titian, Rembrandt, and Van 
Dyck? 

We may say of the art of M. Blanche 
that it is of incontestable sincerity in its 
nervous susceptibility, and the only re- 
proach that can be made to this charming 
painter, whose personality is made more 
evident daily, is that he has paused too 
long in his adoration of the masters so 
dear to him. 

The face of modem woman appears 
very often in the work of Gervex, at times 
with a very charming brilliancy of color- 
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ing. We believe that this skilful artist, 
endowed with a very just comprehension 
of the modern physiognomy, would have 
taken a first place among the painters of 
women of the nineteenth century, if too 
many hours of his life had not been used 
in the execution of vast canvases com- 
memorating different public events, and 
in which his delicate and impulsive powers 
are visibly hampered by the tyrannical 
requirements of the subject. 

The strong, nervous formula, the ana- 
lytic and thoughtful art of M. Dagnan- 
Bouveret is perhaps better adapted to the 
representation of the visages of men than 
to those of women; still, besides his virgins, 
so poetically modernized, and his Bretons, 
with their beautiful facial coloring, he has 
depicted the charms of some feminine 
models selected with an exceptional regard 
for distinction and beauty. 

Should the name of Aim6 Morot figure 
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in this volume among those of painters 
of women ? It is certain that this inquisi- 
tive artist, ever in quest of fresh impres- 
sions, under all the skies of the universe, 
has devoted more hours of his life to the 
interpretation of sporting-scenes, war-pic- 
tures, and bullfights than to that of the 
beauty of his contemporaries and the fem- 
inine elegances of his epoch. But by their 
exquisite grace, the too rare portraits of 
women he has left us, prove conclusively 
that he is, when in the mood, a portraitist 
of genius, and that he has portrayed with 
rare skill the dainty charms of a young girl 
in the airy transparency of a gauzy ball- 
gown, and the nervous elegance of pretty 
horsewomen mounted on thoroughbreds. 
The name of Mile. Nelie Jacquemart, 
which signs some excellent portraits, 
arouses regrets in all lovers of art that 
this remarkable painter, one of the most 
gifted portraitists of the century, has 
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ceased to represent her contemporaries, 
both male and female, for the admiration 
of future generations. 

M. Humbert, on the contrary, has come 
to no such decision. For this we can but 
rejoice, as his indefatigable industry gives 
us occasion to admire each year in the 
Salon charming portraits of women, always 
executed in a clear and distinguished style. 
This artist has sensibly modified his style 
during the last few years ; his palette has 
brightened, his touch has grown fresher 
and more luminous. Another conversion, 
thanks to Velasquez, Manet, and Whistler 1 

Anders Zorn, a skilful painter and an 
etcher of genius, who came from the depths 
of his Dalecarlian forests, where as a boy 
he tended the flocks, into the most refined 
Parisian surroundings, has been able to 
portray in swift, unerring, and precise 
strokes the grace and elegance with which 
he was scarcely familiar. Edelfelt and 
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Kroyer, Scandinavians also, excel in por- 
traying the blonde beauty and tender grace 
of the women of the North. 

Raphael Collin is a sympathetic painter 
of young, graceful forms in springlike set- 
tings. Georges Clairin by turns interprets 
the dainty graces of Parisian beauties and 
the disquieting attractions of the women 
of the Orient. The keen eye of Marcel 
Baschet at once grasps the most fleeting 
shades of color and expression, and his 
sure and \agorous brush becomes pliable 
when he portrays feminine beauty. Ary 
Renan, a soft and subdued colorist, is a 
painter of woman in her most modest and 
tender aspect. In his ideal of art, his 
refined formula of expression, he belongs 
to the same lofty race as Theodore Chas- 
s^riau, Gustave Moreau, and Puvis de Cha- 
vannes, those immortal delineators of forms 
and of souls. Guillaume Dubufe suc- 
ceeds at times in fixing upon his canvas, 
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without too evident concessions to the 
decorative style, forms of young women 
in elegant settings borrowed from Nattier 
and Vanloo. 

All these, and many more, whom space 
forbids us to mention, have been, and 
are, in different degrees and fashions, fer- 
vent interpreters of woman. 

Degas, Cheret, and Renouard form a 
sort of artistic triple alliance, which seems 
to have solemnly vowed to erect an eternal 
altar to Terpsichore. And nothing could 
be better adapted to tempt the brush and 
pencil of these artists, so smitten with mod- 
ernness, so courageously opposed to super- 
annuated formulas, than the elegant and 
nervous ballet dancer, with the disturbing 
grace of her rapid movements, the delicate 
tints of her raiment, and the rapid whirl 
of her gauzy skirts, in which lodge and 
tremble, in a golden light, all the mysteri- 
ous enchantment of reflection. 
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From the midst of all the painters of the 
modern woman the figure of Albert Bes- 
nard stands out with an authority which 
increases daily. Whether he takes oil, 
pastel, in which he is past master, or etch- 
ing, as his medium of expression, he always 
triumphs in an execution of great origi- 
nality and of a striking and apparently 
instinctive masterfulness. For this fine 
painter, whose bold and skilful brush 
finds in crayon such an effective auxiliary, 
for this generous interpreter of ample, 
free, and ardent grace, each of the Ex- 
positions in which his feminine portraits 
appear is the occasion of a fresh victory, 
even when his unerring and brilliant fancy 
delights in seeking out the most para- 
doxical in nature and the most excep- 
tional in reality. The open sincerity of 
his superior art, vibrating as it does with 
the unexpected and with acute sensibility, 
has at last won over the most obstinate. 
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It is, perhaps, in his exquisite and vibrant 
paintings of the slender Arabian woman 
with blood-red lips, of his brown Anda- 
lusians with ardent eyes, of his Western 
beauties with snowy, pearly flesh, so fresh 
and lifelike, that his irresistible art has 
triumphed over his last opponent. Here 
again woman has conquered. 

In the distant future, on looking over 
the collection of dry points, brilliant crayon 
sketches, and clear and dainty pastels of 
Paul Helleu, the beholder will be able to 
form a correct idea of the fashionable 
woman of the end of the nineteenth cen- 
tury and the beginning of the twentieth, let 
us hope, as Helleu is still young, and doubt- 
less will continue for years to come to 
adorn copper plaques and thin tablets with 
delightful figures, executed with a single 
stroke of the brush, so to speak, with an 
astonishing correctness of drawing and an 
acute and strong precision. He rarely re- 
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quires a conventional pose from his model, 
in which he deems the character nearly 
always disappears. 

His inspiring subject, whose haunting 
charm seems to ever pursue his artistic 
imagination, is the elegant, refined woman 
of high birth and breeding, with golden 
hair, a white, flexible neck, and a toilet of 
irreproachable design and subdued tints, 
who passes through life with light disdain. 
We may say of the exquisite talent of 
Helleu what the Goncourts said of Wat- 
teau, his glorious ancei^tor in art : " It is 
a subtle thing, the smile of line we may 
say, the soul of form, the spiritual physi- 
ognomy of material, — all the seductive 
charms of woman in repose; — the lan- 
guor, the idleness, the abandon, the non- 
chalance, the harmony of poses, the pretty 
aspect of bent profiles, the curves of 
figures, the play of long fingers on the 
handles of fans." 
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In this rapid review in which we have 
attempted the presumptuous task of pre- 
senting briefly the artistic characterisrics 
of the principal interpreters of the image 
of woman, a too apparent gap would exist 
if we were to omit the names of two of 
the greatest painters of women, — Alfred 
Stevens and F^licien Rops. 

Flemish in origin, like Van der Wey- 
den, de Vos, and Van Dyck, his direct 
ancestors, Stevens has applied the bril- 
liant resources of his superior art to the 
representation of modern woman, espe- 
cially the Parisienne, whose character 
he has entirely revealed, even while por- 
traying the elegant exterior in a skilful 
manner, with marvellously well-selected 
material. 

Felicien Rops is also a Fleming, but 
his insistent personality belongs to no 
school. Rarely do we find a more de- 
voted painter of woman. "The woman 
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conceived of by Rops," says M. Henry 
Detouche, who with an expert pen has 
closely analyzed the life and work of the 
artist, "is the woman whose nudity is 
relieved by minor details of toilet In 
ancient times, nudity was the natural 
state. It has become the accidental one 
in our day, with the accretions of Chris- 
tianity and Protestantism. Now Rop, 
too enamored of absolute beauty to de- 
prive himself of taking artistic possession 
of woman in her entirety, has taken 
counsel with modernism, and it is this 
fascinating mingling of the ancient and 
modern, of nudity veiled here and there 
by lesser details of the toilet^ that charac- 
terizes the work of the delightful artist" 

During a recent visit to the Royal 
Academy of London, we could not con- 
ceal our surprise at seeing so few portraits 
of woman, nearly all of which were of 
commonplace interpretation. Portraits of 
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men, on the contrary, were very numerous, 
several of them being remarkable. 

There were magistrates with severe 
visages, soldiers with harshly accentuated 
features, gentlemen-farmers, with irre- 
proachable boots and aristocratic, insig- 
nificant features. Still dazzled from a 
marvellous art pilgrimage among the 
public and private collections of Grfeat 
Britain, in which the sovereign majesty of 
* the genius of the English painters of the 
eighteenth and the beginrting of the nine- 
teenth centuries shines with such brilliancy 
in never to be forgotten feminine forms, 
we reflected on the profound abyss sepa- 
rating the artistic ideal of the noted 
English painters of to-day from that of 
Reynolds, Gainsborough, Romney, Law- 
rence, Hoppner, Raeburn, and so many 
others. 

One wonders by what mystery of aes- 
thetic evolution the English school has 
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been modified to that point that one seeks 
in vain in the entire kingdom, except per- 
haps in Scotland, the land of Raebum (in 
which one sees premonitory indications of 
a fresh blossoming of painters of women), 
for an artist who could, like Gainsborough, 
portray the queenly grace of a Duchess of 
Clarence, the charming features of a Mary 
Robinson, or, like Romney, the distracting 
beauty of an Emma Hamilton, or again, 
like Lawrence, the aristocratic charm of 
a Lady Dower, or the red and white car- 
nation of a Mrs. Cuthbert. 

And yet, in our day as well as in the 
past, there are in England royal beauties 
and superb models, whose luminous but 
ephemeral splendor makes us regret still 
more keenly the absence of painters capar 
ble of immortalizing it. 

We should not be too sweeping, how- 
ever, in our assertions, and an examination 
of the productions of Millais, the author 
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of the portrait of the beautiful Duchess of 
Westminster, of Leighton, and of Watts, 
the painter of Love and Death, reveals some 
gracious feminine images ; while with her 
fine crayon, discerning as that of Bellini 
and tender as the brush of Burne-Jones, 
the Marchioness of Granby fixes for pos- 
terity not only the visages of the great 
men of her country, but also those of the 
most beautiful and distinguished of her 
countrywomen. 

While the art of feminine portraiture is 
passing through a period of evident decay 
in England, it finds very remarkable rep- 
resentatives in the persons of American 
artists of interesting originality and mod- 
ern tendencies, sustained by the independ- 
ent respect of Velasquez, Van Dyck, and 
Gainsborough. In mentioning Whistler, 
Sargent, Dannat, John Alexander, Mary 
Cassat, and Shannon, we refer only to 
those whose genius has been established 
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triumphantly, and we deplore the necessity 
which prevents us from enlarging upon the 
individual work, already so remarkable al- 
though incompleted, of these subtle paint- 
ers of woman. 

During the entire nineteenth century, 
the feminine figure has had as brilliant 
expositors among sculptors as among paint- 
ers. Without mentioning Houdon (1740- 
1828), the sculptor of beauty, grace, and 
expression, and the immortal author of the 
Diane nue, the Frtleuse, and the superb 
bust of Sophie Arnould, without speaking 
of the Italian Canova^ and the Danish 
Thorwaldsen, archaic imitators and uncon- 
scious counterfeiters of Venuses, Hebes, 
Eur}'dices, Psyches, and other mytholog- 
ical creations, there are numerous sculptors 

^ The classic reminiscences of Canova manifested 
themselves at times under very modem a4[>pearances ; as 
when he represented Pauline Borgh^se as Venus Vidrix^ 
Marie-Louise as Diesse de la Concorde, etc. 
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of great talents who have successfully 
sought, in allegory, in symbol, or in reality, 
to represent woman in her most varied 
aspects. 

In fact, there has been no epoch in 
which the beauty of woman has been more 
nobly celebrated in the whiteness of mar- 
ble, and with more power and love, than this 
nineteenth century, which has produced 
Pradier, "that Pompeian Pompadour"; 
Bosio; David d 'Angers, the sympathetic 
author of ih^ Jeune fille grecgue au tombeau 
de Bozzaris, and of so many other delicate 
feminine profiles; Rude, who with in- 
comparable genius, in his formidable or 
gracious feminine allegories, expresses pa- 
triotic exaltation and the sadness of love ; 
Preault, who with such feeling art executed 
the statue of Ophelia and of Grief ; Main- 
dron, the author of the Velleda ; Aim€ 
Millet, who has left us his beautiful 
Ariane ; Carpeaux, who in his Floras and 
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danseuseSy *'has expressed in marble the 
intoxication of the soul, the smile of sensu- 
ality, the delirium of pleasure "; Cl&inger, 
whose Cleopatra and Femme couckee are 
models of elegance of form and of volup- 
tuous grace ; Paul Dubois, both a sculptor 
and a painter, like Verocchio, and whose 
images of Fot and Ckarite of the Cathe- 
dral of '^zxit^Sy Jeanne cT ArCy L* Alsace et la 
Lorraine of the Salon of 1899 are master- 
pieces of art and sentiment ; Merci6, who 
executed the Alsace of the Gloria Victis^ 
and Junon vaincue, masterful works in 
their very different expressions, and which 
alone would suffice to cover the artist with 
glory ; Falguiere, who, of all modern sculp- 
tors, is one of those who has succeeded the 
best in transferring to the whiteness of 
marble the palpitating life of feminine 
fiesh ; Chapu, whose delicate chisel sculp- 
tured the Jeunesse of the monument of 
Henri Regnault; Fr^miet, whose charming 
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statue of Jeanne (TArc stands on the Place 
des Pyramtdes, thrilling with enthusiasm 
and youthful daring ; Rodin, the subtle and 
penetrating interpreter of the disquieting 
beauty and mysterious ardor of the " seek- 
ers of the infinite," etc., etc. 

And what happy interpretations of na- 
ture, what constantly increasing regard for 
the feminine character, the intimate senti- 
ments of the model, are to be found in 
that brilliant succession of feminine busts 
signed by Dubois, Carrier-Belleuse, Bar- 
rias, Dalou, Marqueste, Hugues, Coutan, 
Puech, Ferrari, Stanislas Lami, Riviere, 
Alfred Lenoir, Cordonnier, Nocq, Bour- 
delle, Michel, Carles, Camille, Claudel, 
Charlotte Besnard, Desbois, Fix-Masseau, 
Loysel, Bloche, Michel- Malherbe, Char- 
pentier, and so many others ! 

The art of modem medalling, of which 
MM. Chaplain and Roty are the most 
brilliant interpreters, has also found in the 
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feminine image an equally triumphant oc- 
casion for manifesting itself.^ 

Certain images of women by these two 
great artists, those of Princess Bibesco and 
of Mile. Taine among others, will transmit 
to the most distant posterity the features 
and the mental characteristics of the 
woman of the nineteenth century, when 
perchance the fragile painted effigies will 
have disappeared forever, like the charm- 
ing models whose forms people this vol- 
ume, and whose beauty is now only a 
radiant and melancholy remembrance. 

^ Read Les tfUdailUurs Jranqais^ by Roger Marx. 
(Lahure« ^teor.) 
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Beaumont, Lady ...... Owen 263 

Bedmar, Marquise de Chass^riau . . . 286 (note) 

Belisarius Gerard 225 

Belisarius David 116, 225 

Bellegarde, Comtesse de (as Hersi- 

lia in L'Enl^vement dea Sabines) David .... 94, 205-208 

B6n^dicit6 Chardin 57i 59 

Bemadotte, Mme. ; see Clary, Caroline. 

Bernhardt, Sarah Lepage ....... 311 

Berry, Duchesse de Vig^e Ldsrun .... 116 

Berry, Duchesse de ..... Lawrence ...... 246 

Bertin Ingres 275 

Blbesco, Princess ...... Chaplain • 344 

Bizet, Mme. Georges ..... Delannay 316 

Blocqueville, Mme. de .... Ricard 290 

Blucher Lawrence •••... 245 

** Blue Boy, The '* Gainsborough .... 156 

Bonaparte, Mme. Lucien .... Gros 221 

Borel, Mme Ricard 290 

Borghese, Pauline (as Venus Vic- 

trix) Canova ... 94, 338 (note) 

Borghese, Pauline David 120 

Boucher, Mme. (as a vestal virgin) Raoux ....... 9 

Bray, Mme. de Chass^riau . . . 286 (note) 

Breakfast on the Lawn .... Goya ....... 264 

Br^bis Cherie, La Mallet 194 

Bride of Abydos Delacroix ...... 281 

Brionne, Corate de . ... Nattier 10 

Broglie, Princesse de Ingres ....... 274 

Brutus David ....... 117 

Bryce Marc Mundo, Lieutenant- 
Colonel Raebum • • . . 259-260 

Buccleugh, Duchess of .... Owen ••••••• 263 

BufiFon Latour ....... 41 

Bull-Fight Goya 265 

Bureau, Mile. (Mme. Boucher) • Boucher 51 

Cagb, La • Wattean ... 24 (and note) 

Caben, Mme. ...••.. Bonnat ••••..• 317 
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Calonne, Mme. de ..... . Ricaxd ....... 289 

Camargo, Mile. Latour .... a, 41, 42 

Campbell, Lord Archibald . . . Gainsborough .... 167 

Canning ; Lawrence 245 

Cantacuzene, Princess .... Chass6riau . . . 286tnote) 

Caprices Gojra 265 

Carnival Procession Goya 267 

Camot Bonnat 317 

Carton, Mile, (as a naiad) 6 

Castlereagh ........ Lawrence 245 

Catherine, Empress Nini 130 

Catherine de Sienne (as Dido) • . Aved . 6 

Cayla, Countess of Gerard 233 

Chalgrin, Mme David . . 118-119, 204, 208 

Champ de bataille d'Eylau, Le . Gros 220 

Chapeau de poil ...... Rubens 114 

Charity Dubois 342 

Charles X Drouab .... 100 (note) 

Charles X G6razd 226 

Charles X Lawrence 246 

Chartres, Dnchesse de .... Boucher 51 

Chass6riau, AdMe Chass^riau . . . 286 (note) 

Chftteauroux, Mme. de (as Minerva) Nattier 10 

Chftteauroux, Mme. de (as Dawn) Nattier 12 

Cherubini Ingres 275 

Chez le p^re Lathuile Manet 308 

<*Chocolatih%, La Belle*' (Cbar> 

lotte BaldauO Liotard 135 

Cholmondeley, Harriet .... Hoppner 256 

Clarence, Duchess of Gainsborough .... 334 

Clary, Caroline Gerard 229, 233 

Cleopatra Cl6singer 342 

Clermont, Comte de Drouais . . . .100 (note) 

Clermont, Mile, de (as a sultana) 9 

Cogniet, L6on Bonnat 316 

CoUot d'Herbois Isabey 235 

Colombe, La Mallet 194 

Conti, Prince de Latour 41 

Conversation dans un pare . . . Watteau 24 

Cooper, Hariette Chass^riau . . . 286 (note) 

Cooper, Lady Owen 263 

Copia, Mme. Prud'bon « • • . 315, 216 
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Corday, Charlotte Hauer 196-199 

Coresus and Callirrboe .... Pragonard 68 

Coria, Lorenza Goya 266 

Cornelia ; see Leoonyreur, Adrienne. 

Couthon Isabey 235-236 

Croker, Miss Lawrence 247 

Cromwell Dissolving Parliament . West 178 

Cruche cass^. La Greoze 60, 61, 65 

Cuisiniire, La Chardin 59 

Cuthbert, Mrs Lawrence . . 245, 247, 334 

Cyth^re ; see Embarquement pour I'Ue de Cyth^re. 

Dame au Sxngb Noir .... Caniera (Rosalba) 2, 34 (note), 

36-39 
Dance on the Bank of the Man^a- 

nares Goya ....... 264 

Davy, Sir Humphrey Lawrence 245 

Death of Nelson West . . . ^ . . . 178 

Death on a Pale Horse .... West 178 

D^esse de la Concorde (Marie- 
Louise) Canova .... 338 (note) 

Dejeuner, Le Manet 308 

Demoiselles des bords de la Seine . Courbet .... 306-307 

Demoiselles de Village .... Couxbet 306 

Dcmiers Moments de Lepelletier, 

Les ......... David 116 

Desdemona Chass^riau 287 

Desmoulins, Ludle Boilly 195 

Destutt de Tracy, Comtesse . . . Chassdriau . . . 286 (note) 

Devau^y, Mme Ingres . 273 

Devonshire, Georgiana, Dudiess of Gainsborough . • . . 155 

Diana (Mme. Dubarry) .... Houdon 94, 338 

Diana (Mme. Dubany) .... Allegrain 97 

Diane au bain Boucher 50 

Diderot Latour 40* 41 

Dog-Fight, The Gainsborough . . 156-158 

Dorset, Mile Vig6e Lebrun .... 1x3 

Dower, Lady Lawrence . . 245, 247, 334 

Driedrestein, Countess of . . . Vig6e Lebrun . . . . 113 

Drouet, Mme. ....... Lepage 310 

Dubarry, Mme Pajou 94, 100 

Dubarry, Mme Lonoine 94 
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Dubarry, Mme. (as Diana) . . . Houdon 94 

Dubarry, Mme. (as Diana) . . . Allegrain 97 

Dubarry, Mme Vigfe Lebrun . . . 97-100 

Dubarry, Mme. Drouais . loo-xoi, too (note) 

Dumas Bonnat 317 

Dimstanville, Lady Gainsborough . ... 155 

Education de la Vibrgb, L' . Delacroix 283 

Elizabeth, Mme Vig6e Lebrun . . 112,113 

Ellenborough, Lady Lawrence 247 

EmbarquementpourrtledeCyth^e Watteau . . 23-24, 24 (note) 

Enlevement des Sabines, L' . . . David . . 203-204, 205-208 

t,p€e d'Henri IV., L' Ingres 273 

^pinay, Mme. d* Liotard 135-13S 

Erasmus Holbein 40 

Escarpolette, L' Fragonard 70 

]^tude guidant Pessor du G6nie, L* Pmd'hon 2x2 

Evib of War Goya 264 

Famillb malheurbuse. La . . Constance Mayer . . . 220 

Farren, Miss Lawrence .... 247-248 

Fauconnier, Marie Prud'hon 215 

Favart, Mme Latour 2, 41, 42 

Fel, Mile Latour 2, 42 

Felt Hat, The Rubens 114 

Femme au gant Duran 318 

Femme couchde Cl^inger 342 

Fenton, Lavinia Hogarth . . . .139 (note) 

Feuch^es, Baronne de . . . . . Gerard 233 

Feydeau, Mme Ricard 290 

Fils puni, Le Greuze 61 

Finette Watteau 24 

Flagellation Goya 267 

Flandrin, Mile Ingres 274 

Flavacourt, Mme. de (as Silence) Nattier 12 

Flora Gerard 226 

Fluwer-Woman Goya 265 

Foi Dubois 342 

Fontaine, La Chardm 59 

Fontaine, d'amour, La ... . Fragonard 70 

Franklin Leone Leoni 124 

Frileuse Houdon 338 
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Galitzinb, Princess Boris . . Vig^ Lebmn .... 113 

Garrick (as Richard III.) . . . Hogarth .... 139 (note) 

Garrick Reynolds 149 

Gay, Sophie . Isabey 238 

George IV Lawrence .... 245-246 

Gersaint ; see Atelier de Gersaint. 

Gleaners Millet 299 

Godwin, Mrs. ; see Wollstonecraft, Mary. 

Golden Staircase Rossetti 295 

Gorge, La Le Nain .... 59 (note) 

Gounod Bonnat 3x7 

Gouremante, La ..... . Chardin 59 

Gower, Lady Lawrence 247 

Granville, Mme. Ricard 290 

Grassalkowich, Princess .... Gerard • 233 

Grassini (Josephine) Vig^ Lebmn . . 113,233 

Gr^vy JBonnat 317 

Grey, Lord Lawrence 245 

Grief Pr^ult 341 

Grisette Newton ...... 263 

Guillaume, B Baudxy 315 

Guimard (Marie- Madeleine) . . Fragonard 73-7S 

Guimard (Marie- Madeleine) . . David 193 

Guizot Baudry 315 

Hallet, Mrs. Gainsborough 165 

Hamilton, Lady (Emma Lyon) . Vig6e Lebrun . . . . 113 

Hamilton, Lady (Emma Lyon) . Romney . 180, 185-186, 334 

Hamilton, Lady (Emma Lyon) . Vig6e Lebrun . . . 181-185 

Hamilton, Mrs Raebum 263 

Hamilton, Sir William .... Resmolds 149 

Harlot's Progress Hogarth . . . .139 (note) 

Harvest Goya 265 

Haudebourt-Lescot, Mme. . . . Ingres 274 

Haussonville, Mme Ingres 274 

Haussonville, Mme. d* . . . . Bonnat 317 

Hay, Captain Robert Raebum 260 

Heatfield, Lord Reynolds 149 

Henriette, Mme. (as Fire) . . . Nattier •t>o 

Hochon, Mme Hubert 312 

Hogarth, wife of Hogarth 39 (note) 

Hogarth, sister of Hogarth . . . .139 (note) 
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Hogarth, William Hogarth .... 139 (note) 

Horatii, Oath of the ; see Sennent des Horaces. 

Hugo Bonnat 317 

Hunter, John Rejmolds ...... 149 

Ingres, Mme Ingres 274 

Innocence malheureusey L'< . . . Greuze 61 

Inquisition Gojra 267 

Jacqubt, Marib-Cathbrinb . Nini 130 

Jeanne d*Arc Ingres ....... 273 

Jeanne d'Arc Dubois 342 

Jeanne d'Arc Fr^miet 343 

Jersey, Countess of Gerard 233 

Jeune fiUe grecque au tombeau de 

Botzaris Angers 341 

Jeunesse (monument of Henri 

Kegnault) Chapn ....... 342 

JoquesdeChaumont, Marie Th^^ Nini 130 

Josephine, Empress Pnid*hon 215 

Josephine, Empress Gerard 229^ 

Josephine, Empress Isabey 238^ 

Jousnet, Mile, (as Diana) 5 

Juliet Delacroix 281 

Junon Vaincue Merd^ ....... 342 

Kauffmann, Angeuca . . . Kauffmann . . . 126-129 

Lady of the Dudgeon Family Raebum .... 259, 263 

Lady in White . Raebum 260 

Lavoisier, Mme David .... 117-118, 204 

Leaf, Miss Owen 263 

Lebrun, Mme. Vig6e . . . . Vig6e Lebrun . . . 114-115 

Lecouvreur, Adrienne (as Cornelia) Coy pel 6 

Lecture de la Bible, La ... . Greuze 61 

Leczinska, Marie ; see Marie Leczinska. 

Leicester, Lady Lawrence 247 

Leicester, Lady Owen 263 

Lepelletier, Last moments of ; see Demiers Moments de Lepelletier. 

Letitia, Mme G6rard 229 

Libert^ renversant Phydre de la 

tyrannie, La Prud'hon aia 

VOL. II. — 23 
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Ligonier, Lord Reynolds ...... 149 

Liseuse Courbet 307 

Lomellini Family Van Dydc .... 24 (note) 

Louis XV Latour 41 

Louis XVI Leone Leoni 124 

Louis XVI Vig£e Lebnm 112 

Louis XVIII Vig6e Lebnm 112 

Louis XVIII Gerard 226 

Louis de Bourbon ; see Clermont, Comte de. 

Louise Elisabethi Mme. (as Earth) Nattier 9 

Love and Death Watts 337 

Lyon, Enmia ; see Hamilton, Lady. 

Mac-Nab, Sir Allan .... Raebum 260 

Mac-Norton, Mrs Gainsborough 155 

Mad-Houses Goya 267 

Magimel, Mme Ingres 274 

Maja, La Goya 266 

Malediction patemelle, La . . . Greuze 61 

Marat, Dea^ of ; see Mort de Marat. 

Maria Luisa, Queen Goya . • 266 

Maria Theresa Liotard 135 

Maria, Princess Qoppner 256 

Marie Adelaide Clotilde, Queen of 

Sardinia Drouais • . . • 100 (note) 

Marie- Antoinette Vig6e Lebrun 102, 104, 106-111 

113 
Marie- Antoinette ...... Westmuller 102 

Marie-Antoinette Kudiarsky . . . 102, 103 

Marie-Antoinette Saint-Aubin 102 

Marie-Antoinette Janinet 102 

Marie-Antoinette Cochin X02 

Marie- Antoinette ...... Moreau le Jeune . • . . X02 

Marie Antoinette Sauvage T02 

Marie-Antoinette Lederc loa 

Marie-Antoinette Dumont .... 102-103 

Marie-Antoinette Prieur 103 

Marie-Antoinette David . . 103-104 (and note) 

Marie-Antoinette Duvivier 104 

Marie-Antoinette Nini 129, 130 

Marie Leczinska Tocqu^ 77 

Marie Leczinska Latour 77, 78 
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Marie Leczinska ..•*.. Vanloo 77, 7S-79 

Marie Leczinska Belle 77 

Marie Leczinska Mignard >j'j 

Marie Leczinska Boucher 'j'j 

Marie Leczinska Custoa ....... 77 

Marie-Louise (Empress) . . • Isabey 238-239 

Marie-Louise (as D6esse de la Con- 
corde) Canova 338 (note) 

Marriage \ la Mode Hogarth .... 139 (note) 

Mars, Mile Isabey 238 

Martyre de Saint S]rmphorien . • Ingres 273 

Mayer, Constance Prud'hon . . . 215, 216-218 

Mears, Mrs . Gainsborough 155 

Medea Delacroix 281 

Menuet, Le Watteau ... 24 (and note) 

Mfere abandonn^e, La . • . . Constance Mayer . • . 220 

M^ bien-aim^e, La Greuze 67 

M^e heureuse, La ..... Constance Mayer . • . 220 

Mk'e laborieuse, La .... . Chardin ...... 59 

Millet, wife of Millet 300 

Mills, Mrs Engleheart x88 

Moitessier, Mme Ingres 273 

Mol£ Raymond, Mme Vig^e Lebrun • • . • 113 

More, Thomas Holbein ...... 40 

Mort de Marat, La ..... David 1 16 

Mort de Socrate, Le David 116 

Mulgrave, Lady Gainsborough .... 167 

Murphy, Miss Boucher S^'S^ 

Musidora Gainsborough 165 

Nanette Baudoin 62 

Napoleon Gerard 225, 226 

Navier, Mme Prud'hon 2x5 

Nelson, Death of West 178 

Ninenheim, Albertine de ... Nini 130 

O'Brien, Nelly Reynolds 169 

Odette Delacroix 281 

CEdipe, L' ........ Ingres 270 

Ophelia Delacroix 281 

Ophelia Pr6ault 341 

Orl^s, Philippe, Ducd' (as Adam) Santerre .... xi (note) 
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Orleans, Doc d' Gerard 226 

OnrUIien, Mme d' David 120, 204 

Oxford, Counteas of . . • • . Hoppner 256 

ParabArb, Mme. de Santerre .... 11 (note) 

Paris and Hden ; see Amoon de Paris et d^Hfltee. 
Panna, Duchess of ; see Louise Elisabeth, Mme. 

Parsons, Nancy Gainsborongh .... 155 

Pasta, Mme. Bonnat 317 

Pasteur Bonnat 317 

P^n de Saint-Gilles, Mme. . . Prad'hon 215 

Pestif^r^ de Jaffa, Les . • . • Gros 220 

Philis LancreC 62 

Pitt, William Lawrence 245 

Pitt, William Hoppner 256 

Pius VI . • • • Lawrence 246 

Place, Mme. Ingres • 274 

Polignac, Mme.de Vig6e Lebnm 113 

Pompadour, Mme. de .... Latour . . 2, 41, 42, 45-47, 84 

Pompadour, Mme. de .... Boucher ...... 84 

Pompadour, Mme. de .... Vanloo 84 

Pompadour, Mme. de .... Coustoa 9<>-^i 

Pompadour, Mme. de .... Drouais .... too (note) 

Portrait of a Woman Hals 24 (note) 

Portrait of Two Sisters .... Chass^riau .... 285*-286 

Potocka, Countess Vig^ Lebrun . .... 113 

Potocka, Countess Bonnat 317 

Prevost, Mile, (as a Priestess of 

Bacchus) 6 

Procession, La Le Nain .... 59 (note) 

Prussia, King of Gerard 226 

Prussia, King of Lawrence 246 

Psyche Gerard 226 

QUITROPEMBRASSBMAL^TREXNT Mallet 194 

Quinault, Mile, (as Amphitrite) 6 

Ranchicourt, Comtesse de . . Chass6riau .... 286 (note) 
Rayneval, Mme. de (as the Muse in 

the portrait of Chenibini) . . . Ingres 275 

R^camier, Mme. David . 120,199,204,208-210 
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R^camier, Mme Gerard . 199, 125, 339, S32, 236 

R^mier, Mme. Morin 199-aoo 

Regent, the ; see Orleans, Philippe, Due d'. 
R^^ault de Saint-Jean d'Angely, 

Comtesse . Gerard 226 

Rdchstadt, Due de Lawreooe • . 246 (and note) 

Reine k la Rose, La (Marie- 
Antoinette) Vig^ Lebrun . . 105, 11 1 

Reiset, Mme Ingres 273 

Repas villageois, Le La Nain .... 59 (note) 

Reyni^e, Suzanne Jarente de la . Leone Leoni 124 

Reyni^e, Mile, de la • . • . . Nini 130 

Richemond, Mme. de .... David 120, 204 

Riviere, Mme. ....... Ingres 273 

Robinson, Mazy ...... Gainsborough .... 334 

Rochette, Mme. Raool .... Ingres 274 

Roland, Mme Heinsius 196 

Rosa Triplex Rossetti 295 

Roth, Mme. Ricard 290 

Rousseau Latour 40,41 

Rousseau Gainsborough . • • . 157 

Roux, Mme Ricard 290 

Rumilles, Marquise de . . . . Latour 42 

Sabran, Marquise de (as Venus of 

Amathus) Vanloo ....••• 6 

Sacrifice de la rose, Le . . . Fragonard 70 

Sagan, Duchesse de Gerard 233 

Saint-Just Isabey . 235 

Sall6 ' . . . . Latour 42 

Salome Delacroix 281 

Saul David 193 

Saxe, Princesse de Latour 4*1 i7 

Saxe, Marshal Latour 41 

Schcenbom, Countess of ... . Gerard 233 

Schwartzenberg, Princess of • . Gerard 233 

Scott, Mrs. R . Raebum 263 

Scott, Walter Lawrence 245 

Senones, Mme. de Ingres 273 

Seriztat, Mme David 204 

Serment d'amour, Le . . . . . Fragonard ' 70 

Serment des Horaces, Le . . . David 116,117 
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Sennent do Jeu de Flnme . . . DaTid ..... ix6, 203 

Sheffield, Lady Gainsborough .... 167 

Sheridan, Mrs Gainsborough .... 155 

Sibyl Delacroix 281 

Siddons, Mrs Gainsborough 167, 169-175, 255 

Siddons, Mrs Reynolds 255 

Siddons, Mrs. Hoppner .... 255-256 

Simiane, Mme. de Vlg4e Ldmin .... 1x3 

Smith Hoppner 256 

Socrates, Death of ; see Mort de Socrate. 

Sophia, Princess Hoppner 256 

Sorcy de Thelusson, Marquise de • David 204 

Southwell, Richard Holbein 40 

Spens, Nathaniel Raeburn ...... 260 

Spring Wattean 23 

Stael, Mme. de Vig£e Lefanin . . 116,233 

StaSl, Mme. de Isabey 238 

Stoffels, Hmdrickje • • • . . Rembrandt ... 24 (note) 

Sureda, Senora Goya 266 

Svarzinska, Countess Gerard 232 

Sweden, Queen of ; see Clary, Caroline. 

Swing Goya 264 

Sylvia, Mile, (as ThalU) 6 

Szarvady, Mme Ricard 290 

Tainb, Mile Roty ....... 344 

Talleyrand Gerard 226 

Talleyrand, Mme.de - Vig6e Lebrun .... 113 

Talleyrand, Mme. de Gerard 233 

Tallien, Mme Gerard 226, 232 

Tallien, Mme. . Isabey . • 238 

Tallien-Cabamis, Mile Chass^au ... 286 (note) 

Tennis-Court, Oath of the ; see Serment du Jeu de Panme. 

Theresa, Saint Gerard 225 

Thiers Bonnat 316, 317 

Tickell, Mrs Gainsborough . . i55i 167 

Tirana, La Goya 266 

Toilette de la marine, La . . . Mallet 194 

Toilette du Matin, La .... Chardin 59 

Toulmouche, Mme Delaunay ...... 316 

Vbl^da . Maindron 341 

Venus .....•.••• Reynolds ...... 149 
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Venus of Amathus ; see Sabran, Marquise de. 

Venus Astarte Chass^rian ...... 287 

V6nus commandant les ann6es poor 

t.nit Boucher ...... 50 

Venus*s Looking Glass .... Rossetti 295 

^ Venus Victrix (Pauline Bof^ghese) Canova .... 338 (note) 

Vemet, Emilie David 120 

' Veminac, Mme. de David 204 

Verrou, Le Fragonard 70 

Vestale couronnee de Fleurs, La . David . 203 

Victoire, Mme. (as Water) . . . Nattier 10 

Victoire, Mme. Guiard 195 

Vierge^PHostie Ingres 273 

Village Wedding Goya 26$ 

^ Villcbois, Mrs. Gainsborough 155 

Visitation Fragonard 69 

Vivian Bume-Jones 295 

Voltaire Latour 4o> 41 

Wellington Gerard 226 

Wellington Lawrence 24$ 

Westminster, Duchess of . . . Millais 337 

Westphalia, Queen of Gerard 233 

Wilkes, John Hogarth .... 139 (note) 

Wiltoo, Lady Lawrence 247 

Wollstoneoaft, Mary Opie 188 

Woqdman Surprised by a Storm . Gainsborough .... 156 

Wynants Gainsborough .... 157 

YORiCK Newton 263 

Young Spartans Delacnnz 281 
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Ad AM) 120 

Alexander, John, 337 
AUegrain, 97, 102 
Angers, David d\ 341 
Aubert, 121 
Aved, 6 



Barrias, 343 

Baschet, Marcel, 326 

Baudoin, 32, 62, 70 

Baudry, Paul, 312-315 

Bellini, 337 

Besnard, Albert, 328-329 

Besnard, Charlotte, 343 

Bilcoq, 193 

Blanche, Jacques, 322 

Bloche, 343 

Boilly, 193, 195 

Boldini, 321 

Bonington, 140 

Bonnat, 316-317 

Boquet, 16 

Borione, 311 

Bosio, 122 

Boucher, 49-55, 5^* 67» 7o, "i, 

265 
Bourdelle, 343 
Breton, Jules, 319-320 
Bume-Jones, 140, 292-295, 335 



Cabansl, 28S 
Caffieri, 120 



Camille, 343 

Canaletto, 124 

Canova, 94, 338 (and note) 

Carles, 343 

Carpeaux, 341-34^ 

Carriera, Rosa (La Rosalba), i, 

34-39; »24 
Carrier-Belleuse, 343 

Carri^e, Eugene, 319 

Cassat, Mary, 337 

Chaplain, 343-344 

Chaplin, 288 

Chapu, 342 

Chardin, 39, 55-60, 255 

Charpentier, 343 

Chass^iau, Theodore, 284-287, 

326 
Ch6ret, 327 
Clairin, Georges, 326 
Claudel, 343 
C16singer, 342 
Clodlon, 120 
Clouet, 168, 269, 275 
Cochin, 32, 102, 121, 236 
Collin, Raphael, 326 
Constable, 140, 157, 158-159 
Constant, Benjamin, 318-319 
Copley, 188-190 
Cordonnier, 343 
Corot, 303-305 
Correggio, 175, 211, 300, 315 
Cosway, Richard, zS8 
Courbet, 306-308 
Cotttan, 343 
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Coypel, Antoine, 2, 3, 20, 23, 
X91 



» 


Crome, 140 


f' 


Dagnan-Bouvbrbt, 323 




Dalou, 343 


¥ 


Dannat, 337 




Dauphiness ; see Saze, Princesse 




de 


* 


David, 94, 103-104, 116-120, 121, 


f 


191, 192, 193, 199-200, 211, 


> 


221-223, 236 


Debucour^ 122, 193 


,»• 


Degas, 327 




Delacroix, 278-284, 286 


» 


Delaroche, Paul, 276 




Delaunay, £iie, 316 




Desbois, 343 


r 


De Troy, 2, 23 


F 


Deveria, 277, 278 




Diaz, 305-306 




Dobson, William, 139, 139-140 




(note) 


V 


Doyen, 56 


Drouais, 100-102 


1 


Dubois, Paul, 317, 342, 343 


f 


Dubufe, Guillaume, 27S, 288, 311, 




326-327 




Ducreux, 195-196 




Dumont, 102-103 





Duran, Carolus, 318-321 




Duvivier, 104 


'> 


Dyck; see Van Dyck 



Edelfelt, 325-326 
Eisen, 121 

Engleheart, George, 188 
Etty, William, 263, 264 

Falconet, 120 
Falgui^ 342 



Fantin-Latour, 319 

Ferrari, 343 

Fix-Masseau, 343 

Flameng, Francis, 321 

Flandrin, H., 276, 278, 311 

Foucquet, 318 

Fragonard, Honor^ i, 67-75, 121, 

236 
Fr^miet, 342-343 
Fuseli, 175-177 



Gainsborough, 139, 143, 150- 
175, 178, 186, 187,226, 240, 242, 
253. 255. 260, 333, 334, 337 

Gandara, Antonio de la, 321-322 

Gameray, 193 

Gavami, 276, 278 

Gerard, 199, 225-234, 240 

G6rard, Marguerite, 193 

Gervex, 322, 323 

Gillot, 32 

Girodet, 222-225 

Gleyre, 276 
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